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S a kill-joy there’s nothing to 
equal a pain! 
This I venture to say without doubt; 
It is true that at times we are crabbed 
by the rain, 
But what’s that compared to the 
gout? 


In the annals of hist’ry we read of 
one Job, 
Who possessed a great surplus ot 
boils. 
And whose wailings completely en- 
circled the-globe 
For he found himself fast in their 
toils. 


The story goes on to relate in detail 
How he suffered without and within; 
All the cures that he tried seemed to 
nothing avail, 
And he simply grew meagre and thin. 


Thus his weakness reduced him to 
faint lassitude, 
Till at last he no longer could budge. 
“I could stand it,” he murmured, 
“with stern fortitude 


If I had but a copy of JUDGE.” 


JUDGE 


225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


I enclose herewith $1.00 for the next 10 
copies of Judge which would cost $1.50 
if purchased separately—this coupon 
being worth 50 cents toa new subscriber. 
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A Big Task for Highbrows 


Here Is an Intellectual Problem for Heavy Thinkers 


F you're clever at puzzles and have the resolve, 
The puzzle herewith you will certainly solve, 
Be you lady or child; be you gent or a “jay.” (J) 


It’s a chaser of gloom and a router of care, 
There is mirth-making matter inevery page there. 
And to think that it’s all for the pleasure of you! (U) 


Every rhyme, every picture containsa good laugh, 
Best writers and artists has it on its staff; 
In the language of Burns you will roar tll 


you “dee.” (D) 


A volley of humor from over the world | 
“College Wits” and “Bad Breaks’—at the 
reader is hurled. 
If you haven’t guessed yet, we will tell you, 


by gee. (G) 


In every third line now, the last word you take, 
W hen set down in letters a word these will make, 
And the happiest word too that e’er smote 


your “ee.” (E) 


Anyone discovering the hidden 
meaning in this mighty epic ts 
entitled to send in one dollar for 
the next ten issues of Judge. See 
coupon at the left of this page. 
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How Would You Introduce 
This Newcomer? 


/F you were the hostess of a din- 

ner party and your out-of-town 
guest arrived rather late, how would 
you present him? Would you intro- 
duce him toall at once? ould you 
introduce him to the person in whose 
honor the dinner is given? Would 
you take him to each guest individ- 
ually? Which is correct? 


The man who would be cultured, well-mannered, and 
the woman who would possess that coveted gift of 
charm, must cultivate the art of introduction. For he 
who can create a pleasant atmosphere between strangers, 
who can make conversation run smoothly and pleasantly, 
distinguishes himself as a person of breeding. 

Every day, in both the business and social worlds, 
occasion arises for the introduction. Perhaps it is a busi- 
ness acquaintance who desires to meet your brother. 
Perhaps it is a friend who would like to meet another 
friend. The next time you introduce two people, notice 
whether the feeling you create is friendly and pleasant 
or whether it is uncomfortably strained. 

Let us pretend that you are at the club with Mr. Jones, 
a young friend. There you meet elderly Mr. Blank. In 
introducing your two friends, would you say, “‘ Mr. Blank, 
let me present Mr. Jones,” or “Mr. Jones, let me present 
Mr. Blank”? If Mr. Blank is the cultured, well-bred 
gentleman he seems to be, would he say, “‘ Pleased to meet 
you”? What would be the correct thing for him to say? 

As he is an old friend of the family, you take Mr. 
Blank home for dinner. But your sister has never met 
him. Would you say, “Mr. Blank, this is my sister, 
Rose,”’ or, “‘ Rose, this is Mr. Blank’’? Is it correct for 
Mr. Blank and Rose to shake hands? If she is seated, 
shall Rose rise and acknowledge her brother’s introduc- 
tion? 

Later in the evening you go with Mr. Blank to the 
theatre. In the lobby, Mr. Blank recognizes some 
iriends of his wife, and he greets them. You have never 
met the ladies; never spoken to them. Should you lift 
your hat, or merely nod and smile? : 

In the box at the theatre is Mrs. Blank with several 
iriends. Mr. Blank presents you—do you shake hands 
with the ladies? Do you bow to Mrs. Blank? Would 
you use any of these expressions: “‘How do you do?” 
* Pleased to know you,” ‘‘ Delighted.” 

Ordinary, haphazard introductions are as ungraceful 
as they are ungratifying. If correctly rendered, the in- 
troduction becomes a graceful and becoming art. To be 
able to introduce correctly is to command the respect and 
honor of all with whom you come in contact. 


How Do You Ask a Lady to Dance? 


One breach of etiquette in the ballroom condemns you 
as a hopeless vulgarian! One little blunder and people 
begin to wonder whether you are such a tremendous suc- 
cess, after all! 

If you are truly a gentleman your gallantry will dis- 
tinguish you in the ballroom. If you are a cultured 
woman, your grace and delicacy will make you the envy 
of less charming women. The ballroom is, without 
doubt, the ideal place to impress by one’s culture and 
refinement. 

Let us pretend once again. You have taken your 
flancee to a dance. The first few dances were hers, of 
course. But for the fourth you decide to ask a young 
lady, who happens to be a wall-flower, to share with you. 
How shall you excuse yourself to your fiancee? How 
do you ask the other young lady to dance? Which are 
the correct and which the incorrect forms? Can you 
make the young lady feel happy and at ease, or will she 
feel uncomfortable and embarrassed? 

The music ceases and you must return to your fiancee. 
Do you find another partner for the young lady you have 
been dancing with? Do you escort her back to her seat? 
What is the proper thing to do; to say? 

It is growing rather late, and you are warm and tired. 
Is it in accordance with etiquette’s laws to wander out 
on the veranda? What is the correct thing to do if you 
cannot, for any reason, fulfill a promised dance? 
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And the woman at the dance. What shall she wear? 
May she under any condition ask for a dance? May she 
refuse to dance without reason? What are the usual 
forms of refusal? How many times is it correct for a girl 
to dance with the same partner? What shall the young 
girl who is not asked to dance do? 

Both the man and woman must know the etiquette 
of the ballroom—must know just what to do and what 
to say. It is the badge of culture and refinement, and not 
even poverty can hide it. 


What Shall I Wear To-Night? 


You have asked yourself that question many times. 
‘What shall I wear to-night?’”’ Whether you are a 
man or a woman, it is utterly essential that you wear 
only what is perfect in taste and correct according to the 
etiquette of the occasion. What does a man wear to 
an afternoon dance? What does a woman wear? What 
is worn to the evening entertainment? to the wedding? 
to the funeral? Do you know what a Tuxedo is?) When 
is it worn? We will pretend, once again, that you are 
invited to an important afternoon function. What 
would you wear? Is the high silk hat correct? And if 
your sister accompanies you, what should she wear? 

Are pearls worn in the afternoon? When are diamonds 
worn, and to what functions? What is the proper dress 
for the young lady’s chaperon? Is it permissible to wear 
black to a wedding, even if one is in mourning? 

The world is an extremely harsh judge. It judges you 
by what you wear even more severely than by what you 
do and say. If you would be respected, if you would be 
conceded a success, you must dress correctly and in full 
accordance with etiquette’s laws. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of ETIQUETTE 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


The world demands culture. If you can hold yourself 
well in hand, if you can have the polish and poise that 
come with the knowledge that you are doing and saying 
only what is absolutely correct, you will be admifted to 
the highest society. If you are refined, well-bred, you will 
command respect wherever you go. 

The “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” makes it possible for 
every one to be polished, cultivated. It tells you just 
what is right to do and wear and write and say at all 
times. It corrects the blunders you have, perhaps un- 
consciously, been making. It dispels the lingering doubts 
that have cost you your self-confidence. It helps you, 
with its rich illustrations, to solve the problems that have 
been puzzling you. It comes to you, in fact, as a revela- 
tion toward perfect etiquette. 

With the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” to refer to, you 
will be without question cultured in your dinner eti- 
quette. You will know what to do and say, without em- 








barrassment, when you overturn a cup of coffee on your 


hostess’s tablecover. You will know how to eat lettuce 
leaves, and how to use your knife correctly. You will 
know how to dispose of cherry and grape stones. You 
will know how to use the finger-bowl, and the napkin 
with the ease and grace that bespeaks culture of the 
highest degree. 

The splendid two-volume set reveals to you the definite 
conventions that the world demands at the wedding and 
the funeral. It reveals the secret of correct introduction 
and acknowledgments. It tells you how to word your 
calling cards, your wedding invitations, your cards of 
thanks. It helps you to be cultivated and refined at 
all times. 


Send No Money! 


A complete and enlarged two-volume set of the “Encyclo- 
pedia of Etiquette” is being offered to meet the increased 
demands. This new edition will go quickly. Each volume is 
attractive, well bound and a delightful addition to your 
library. And the two volumes will be sent you absolutely 
free for five days. 

Are YOU sure that you know how to introduce two people 
correctly? Do YOU know your dinner etiquette so well that 
you can dine with the most cultured people of your acquain 
tance, and be thoroughly at ease? Do YOU know just what is 
right to do and say and wear and write on every occasion? 

You will find invaluable aid in this splendid two-volume 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette. You will want to keep it hand) 
where you can refer to it again and again. Send for your set 
now—just the coupon will do—and discover for yourself how 
much there really is to know in the world of good society. 

Don’t delay. Send the free examination coupon for your 
set to-day. Examine it. Read a chapter here and there 
Keep the books and read them for five days. Then, when you 
find that they are the two most interesting and instructive 
books you ever read, send us only $3.50 in complete payment 
and the set is yours. Or, if you are for any reason not satisfied, 
return them and you won't owe us a cent. Mail the coupon 
now! It costs you nothing to discover for yourself how de 
lightful and how valuable the “‘ Encyclopedia of Etiquette ”’ is 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 273, Oyster Bay, L. I. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 273 Oyster Bay, L. |. 
Gentlemen: 

Free for five days, please send me your splendid two-volume 
set of the ‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette.’ After the five-day 
period of examination, I will either send you $3.50 in full pay 
ment, or return the books. This places me under no obliga 
tion. 


Name. 
Address. 


Les. 3-5-2 
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The Coal Miner on His Way to Work Rides Almost at Right Angles to His Job. Types of the Men Who Keep Our Home Fires Burning 


Jndismayed by the warning of scientists that every pound they cut brings settles himself in a roller-coaster, but after this first comparison, similarity 
y when the world will be without coal, these miners go placidly to ceases. The car in which miners ride is a strictly business vehicle. Most of us 
xhaustion of the mine gives them infinitely less con- know miners only through newspaper accounts of labor disputes in the coal 

nt anthracite gives the ultimate consumer. Miners regions; this photograph shows the miner as he is, a husky, average American, 

1uch the same way that the Sunday pleasure-chaser without distinguishing marks of his calling except in his work-a-day dress. 
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When, on March 4, 1865, Abraham Lincoln delivered his second inaugural 
address, the collapse of the Confederacy was to be but a matter of days. 
weeks later Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. The writing was unmis- 
takably on the wall, but resisting what would have been a natural impulse to 
voice the triumph of the North, the President—his policies vindicated by a 
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——— 
Lincoln's Second Inaugural; Probably the Last Photograph Taken of the Great Emancipator, as His Assassination 
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Occurred the Following Month, on April 14, 1865 
Five 


charity for all.” 


sweeping victory over McClellan the previous November 
which made him no friends among the “bitter 
which has since redounded to his glory more than any other utterance save 
the sublimely simple Gettysburg speech: 
It is counsel as applicable to conditions today as it was in 1865. 


L Saw Lincoln [naugurated 


GEN. Isaac ‘R. SHERWOOD 


Member of Congress from the Ninth ‘District of Ohio 


(Epitor’s NotE—General Sherwood—born August 13, 
18 35—is one of the last links that bind the public men of 
loday to the generation of Abraham Lincoln. His oldest 
colleague in the House of Representatives, ‘Uncle Joe” 
Cannon of Illinois, is almost a year younger than General 
Sherwood. Both saw their first service in the House of 
Representatives in the Forty-third Congress in 1873. 
Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota, who also fought in the 
Civil War, is eight years younger than the Ohio veteran and 
saw his first service in the Forty-eighth Congress in 1883. 
General Sherwood’s story of President Lincoln’s Second 
/nauguration is a vivid picture of a memorable event.) 


UT of the crowd of 20,000 people who stood 

in front of the Capitol on the fourth day of 

March, 1865, to see the second inauguration 

of Abraham Lincoln, I am today the only 

one left in public life. I came to Washington 

is a soldier and L had made up my mind that I would see 

our commander-in-chief, for whom we had voted on our 

way to the battle of Franklin in the November before, 

take his oath of office. 

Election day had fallen on November fourth. 

day we were on a forced march in Tennessee. 


On that 
The Ohio 


legislature had passed a law giving the soldiers in the 
field the right to vote. The Ohio presidential tickets had 
been sent to me for my regiment—I was in command of 
the One Hundred and Eleventh Ohio. Just before day 
light, I had my horse saddled and rode back three miles 
to the rear where I borrowed an ambulance and a camp 
kettle from our brigade surgeon, Dr. Brewer. The regi 
ment started on its march at daylight. Whenever we 
rested that day on that rapid march, the soldiers of my 
regiment voted in that old camp kettle in the ambulance. 
We counted the ballots at night by the light of bivouac 
fires. Although one-third of my regiment were Demo 
crats, only seven votes were cast against Abraham Lin 
coln by the whole regiment. 

Then came the battles of Franklin and Nashville. 
After we had driven General Hood and his army across 
the Tennessee River, we were placed on transports and 
carried up the Tennessee and Ohio to Cincinnati, then 
across Ohio and Virginia, on the Baltimore & Ohio rail 
road, to Washington. We reached the capital of the 
nation on March third, consigned to an ocean voyage 
to some point in North Carolina, where we were to meet 
the army of General Sherman coming up the coast 
from Savannah. 


I was looking for a warhorse, my 
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NE of the most revealing character 
sketches ever written about War 
ren G. Harding was pattered out on 
a typewriter in Ormond Beach, 
Fla., the other day by a man of no 

professed political bias, an anonymous news 
paper reporter, wiring a dispatch to a Demo 
cratic daily about a match of golf. 

‘Mr. Harding is a robust man and he hits a 
pretty long ball,” the correspondent wrote 
“The President-elect made the eighteen holes 
in ror, 51 out and so in, and being a 100 per 
cent. human being, he was much pleased 
thereat. The Senator was pressing some- 
what with his iron shots, and when asked 
whether a gallery bothered him, replied, * Not 
abit; it helps.’”’ 

There is the Harding personality, physical 
and mental—at least, there is the personality 
that usually impresses itself on close observers 
revealed in a few vivid flashes. 

A landslide of votes last November had the 
weight behind it (among various other con- 
siderations) of a heavy preference for the good 
muscular figure of a plain business man of 
fifty-five, a robust ordinary citizen who hits a 
pretty long ball, and addresses it with no 
“may I not?” 

Of course most of us are considerably less 
concerned than is the sports writer of the New 
York Times, previously quoted, about Mr. 
Harding's rating as a golfer—though that, tog, 
is mildly interesting: ‘‘Whatever merits ot 
demerits of the game of golf played by Presi- 
dent-elect Harding, it may be said with safety 
that it’s better than any heretofore shown by a 
National Executive. It’s a good deal better 
too, than most men of Senator Harding's age 
play.”’ But no voter asked that the next Pres) 
dent be a physical paragon. All that was de 
manded was someone physically near the nor 
mal, in trim to handle a big job. 

So it is much nearer the heart’s desire to hear 
that bogey for the Sea Breeze links is 79 and that 
the President-elect made the eighteen 
holes in 101, which score was better 


of Our Country 


By CHARLES ‘PHELPS CUSHING 





FeoM PAUL THOMPSON (CC, haku & BANG 


Our next President 


than the average man, can be pleased thereat.” 


-“‘an everyday citizen, who, if he performs any better 
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IY’. G. Harding, 100% Fluman Being 


eA Character Study of the Man Who for the Next Four Years Is to ‘Preside Over the ‘Destinies 


has beat upon him has been as intense as 
that from those new “daylight arcs” that the 
modern movie studios use, lamps so powerful 
that they can give you an artificial sunburn or 
scorch your hair. But does the gallery bother 
him? “Nota bit; it helps.” 

In his speech of acceptance at Marion in July 
he pledged himself: ‘I promise you formal and 
effective peace as quickly as a Republican 
Congress can pass its declaration for a Republi- 
can Executive to sign. Then we may turn to 
our readjustment at home and proceed deliber- 
ately and reflectively to that hoped-for world 
relationship which shall satisfy both conscience 
and aspirations and still hold us free from 
menacing involvement. I can hear in the call 
of conscience an insistent voice for largely re- 
duced armaments throughout the world, with 
attending reduction of burdens upon peace-lov- 
ing humanity. We wish to give of American 
influence and example; we must give of Ameri- 
can influence and example; we must give of 
American leadership to that invaluable accom- 
plishment.”’ With regard to what he proposed 
to do about the League of Nations he remarked: 
“With a Senate advising as the Constitution 
contemplates, I would hopefully approach the 
nations of Europe and of the earth, proposing 
that understanding that makes us a willing par- 
ticipant in the consecration of nations to anew 
relationship, to commit the moral torces of the 
world, America included, to peace and inter- 
national justice, still leaving America free, 
independent and _ self-reliant, but offering 
friendship to all the world.” 

He struck no melodramatic attitude then, 
nor did he later when he received the notifica 
tion that he had been elected President. His 
frank statement that he would look to the 
Senate to advise him, ‘‘as the Constitution 
contemplates,” on this, the gravest issue of 
modern times, made him a mark for much 
jesting about the “best minds.” But this 
titter in the gallery didn’t bother him. He 

would not pose as Atlas; he had no 
ambitions to run a one-man show. 





than Senator Cummings, one of 
Washington's real experts on golf, 
had predicted—and that Mr Har 
ding, as a roo percent. human 
being, was ‘ much pleased thereat.”’ 

For a roo per cent human being 


who can smile was another of the ‘THE administration of Mr, Harding opens with the full confidence and support of the 

The sturdy common sense, the calm sagacity and the earnest 
patriotism which Mr. Harding brings to his great task are themselves assurance that 
I venture to think that few among us realize how severe 
It involves great and far-reaching problems of international policy, of 
human betterment, of domestic administration and of economic development and satis- 
In a sense, all these problems are interdependent, and their wise and construc- 
tive solution depends upon a clear understanding of the place of America in the twen- 
tieth century world, of its heavy responsibility for what happens in that world, and for 
its position of leadership in all that may truly be called progress. 
fathers is not on trial; it has been tested by the fire of experience through a century 
and an half. and has come out unscathed. 
protect and strengthen the America of our fathers so as better to fit it for new tasks, or 
must we let it weaken and finally be changed into ar unrecognizable successor because of 
our feeble understanding of the real meaning of America? 
I am an inveterate optimist. Under Mx 
upon great things. 


fond desires of the voting public last 
November. Indeed, the cry for 
sucha personality became one of the 
issues of a campaign that was 
directed from a headquarters estab 
lished ‘on the front porch of a plain 
frame residence in Marion, O. (pop., 
1920 census—27,890), and which 
was inspired by the simple slogan of 

normalcy!” The Harding person 
ality as described in print and made 
vivid by snapshots and on the 
screen was that of a plain business 
man, editor and owner of the Marion f 
Q., Star, an unostentatious Ioo per 
cent. human being. No grim super 


that task is. 


faction. 


dently 





American people 


it will be nobly discharged. 


Under Mr. Harding We May Look Forward with Confidence to the Future 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 


It is we who are on trial. 


The America of our 


Can we preserve, 


Harding’s patriotic guidance I count con- 


He presents himself still to the public 
as simply a business man and a prac- 
tical politician, and pretends to no 
expert knowledge except in two 
fields, politics and running a news- 
paper in a small town. 

As a newspaper man he qualified 
in his younger days to fill just such 
a post as one that William Allen 
White described one time in the 
Emporia (Kas.) Gazette's Help 
Wanted, Male: 

“The Gazelle desires a reporter. 
He must be a graduate of the high 
school or something equally good. 
He must have lived at least five 
years in Emporia. He must be able 
to spell and write a good, legible 
hand. He must be willing to work 
and to learn. Also, he must not 
only be anxious to tell the truth, but 
to know the truth when he hears it. 
Newspapers as a rule desire the 











man. NoAtlas with the burden ofa 
leaden world on his shoulders. Just 
an. everyday citizen, who, if he performs any better 
than the average man, can be “pleased thereat.” 
W.G. Harding of Marion appeared to have realized 
that mortal man has reasons to bear himself in a manner 
modest and philosophical, and sometimes even with a 
touch of humor. It is also to Mr. Harding’s credit that 
he did this even before Prof Albert Michelson announced 
the news, more or less a rebuke to all mortal arrogance 
that the star Betelgeuse is trillior 
tiny earth 

In fact, Mr. Harding showed himself a philosopher, 
+} Lh mor 





s of times as big as our 


i even in the first minute after his 
political victory that sultry day in Chicago last summer 


ica 
wilted d battle-worn €1 


campment of delegates agreed upon him as the Repub 
lican candidate for President. 

Weill,” he observed, modestly, ‘‘we drew to a pair 
of eights—and caught.” 

Thus did he deliberately pass by a glorious oppor 
tunity to strike an heroic posture in the first flood of 
the limelight. He had the chance of his hfetime to act 
the matinee idol, but chose to remain in character as 
W. G. Harding of Marion, plain human being. 

The few iortunate reporters and political leaders 
who have watched Mr. Harding at close range in the 
interval between the hour of his nomination and 
the date of his inaugural have discovered no per 
in that character The limelight that 


ee ptibl change 


truth. But often they are misled 
. by persons whose business profits 
by misleading newspapers. In every small town scores 
of people profit by getting facts distorted in newspapers. 
So, in getting a new reporter, the Gazetle desires one 
who not only likes the truth, but who knows it when 
he sees it. Another thing, the way to know the truth 
is to develop legs. The lazy reporter who will not chase 
the item clear down, who will not go clear to the bottom 
of the story, who fails to get both sides of a controversy, 
hurts a newspaper. And finally, the young man must 
be neat and clean in heart and body. A slovenly re- 
porter prejudices a newspaper in the public eyes. 
Therefore the Gazetfe reporter must be neat, nimble, 
honest, shrewd, decently schooled and Emporia bred. 
(Concluded on page 278) 
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March 5, 1921 


What's Ahead of Us 


Some ‘Predictions ‘Regarding ‘America’s Immediate Future When Mr. Harding and Mr. Coolidge 
‘Are at the Nation's Helm 


By David STARR "FORDAN 
Chancellor-Emeritus Leland Stanford, Jr., University 


BELIEVE that for a time we shall have 
a rest from politics to give perhaps some 
very much needed attention to the 
domestic needs of the country. I think 
that the Republicans will make a special 
cfiort to hold together as long as they can, 

id that the Democrats will follow Governor 
Cox’s advice not to try to sabotage, but to 

ssist in wise legislation while with progressive 
Republicans they oppose the extension of privi- 
lege. The parties are separated by no matters 
of principle, most extremes of good and evil 
being represented in both. The reactionary 
Republicans look, however, toward class domi- 
nation, the reactionary Democrats have an 
eve on the graft of the large cities. 

Among important home matters which will 
rise insistently are problems of deflation, taxa- 
tion. immigration, prohibition enforcement, 
waste—personal and official—free speech, tariffs, 
Panama tolls, and other special privileges, the 
recrudescence of militarism, and the repug- 
nance of farmers to being the first victims of 
he hard times already overdue. 

On all these questions there is a wide range 
of difference within the Republican party, and 
sooner or later the new President will have to 
decide who is to be his master. The party is 
merely a temporary coalition. In a coalition 
government the reactionary elements dominate, 
for they are held together by interest rather 
than by opinion. It is likely that there will be 
political harmony for a year or so, after which 
the President will probably face an adverse 
Congress, and recriminations will begin again. 

So far as foreign affairs are concerned, there 
is plenty of room for trouble. Cheap politicians 
play with fire in dealing with Japan, and sordid 
interests in dealing with Mexico. Stolid ob- 
stinacy on the one hand and fiery temper on 
the other have given Britain an insoluble 
problem in Ireland, and it will require large 
wisdom on our part to keep our sympathies, 
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Says Dr. Jordan in his illuminating article on this page: ‘‘ The immedi- 
ate outlook in America is trying, but secure.”’ 
and scientist is sure that we of the United States are safe. 
he points to the fact that the problems confronting the nation today 
are many and varied. Should anything happen to Mr. Harding during 
his term as President, we would turn to Massachusett’s strong son 

Calvin Coolidge—for leadership; and nobody who has ever met him 
or made a study of his life would entertain any fears for the future 


of the country under his guidance. 


The famous educator 
Nevertheless 


whatever they are, from drawing us into foolish 
action. 

The Treaty of Versailles with its long-drawn- 
out and therefore brutal prelude, is the source 
of woe incalculable in the regions whose people 
it would punish. As Hoover lately observed 
‘Human life is worth about three cents on the 
Eastern frontiers of Europe, three dollars on 
the Western.” Civilization can be restored 
only through the restoration of human values. 
Self-respect and regard for the rights of others 
constitute its only foundation. These can never 
be secured by the use of armies. In some way 
mutual trust and helpfulness must take the 
place of fear. 

A League of Nations in some form is a vital 
necessity. But the heart of its covenant can- 
not be in the use of force. It can prevent war 
and cut down armament mainly by the use of 
two elements: delay and publicity. Wars are 
brought on suddenly in order to win the first 
battles. No international war I know of could 
have been brought on after six months of in- 
vestigation, nor would any war be fought if 
actions were wide open and nations not bound 
by secret treaties, negotiated for the most part 
by men, to whom we would never entrust 
our own private business. 

The immediate outlook in America is trying, 
but secure. The basis of the Republic is far 
too solid to be overthrown by any force now 
active in the world. The future of Europe 
is dark, but the long vista justifies optimism. 
However mangled and sore the nations are, the 
courage and wisdom which seemed ten years 
ago to presage the millennium is not dead nor 
dormant, however little it shows in the affairs 
of government. Sanity, sanitation, thrift and 
tolerance, little by little, will resume their sway 
and the first duty of suffering nations is now 
to feed and train the children. And in this 
work, nobler than anything ever done on battle 
fields, America is cheerfully doing her part. 


“Law and Order” Coolidge 


Some Interesting Sidelights on the Life of One of the Most Interesting Men Who Have 


N his senior year at Amherst, Calvin Coolidge 
competed in an essay contest held by the Sons of 
the American Revolution, on the “Principles of 
the War for American Independence.’’ He won 
the prize of a gold medal and $100. The award 

vas not announced till the following Fall, after Coolidge 
had graduated and settled in Northampton, Massachu- 
etts, to study law. 

“Does this mean you, Calvin?” asked Judge Field, 
ne of his employers, indicating the notice in the 
Springfield Republican. 

Coolidge glanced at the paper and said, “ Yes.”’ 

‘“Where’s the medal?” 

Hidden in the rear of a desk drawer was the case and 

s bright trinket. 

“Have you written to your father about it?”’ 

“No,” Calvin responded with an elaborate .New 
'ngland twang, “thought I wouldn’t bother him.” 

Vice-President-elect Calvin Coolidge was born 
Independence Day, 1872, on his father’s farm in 
’lvymouth, Vermont. ‘The son was christened John 
Calvin, after his paternal parent. As a boy he attended 
town meetings, of which the elder Coolidge has been 
\oderator for forty years, and liked to mingle with the 
nen and observe proceedings. 

\t six he went to the little white schoolhouse. Puri- 

nical principles inculcated in the lad and strictly 


Kver Gone to W. ashington 
By ARTHUR C. BROOKS 


enforced by his kindly stern father advanced his 
education. There were chores for him even then. The 
Governor’s unflinching devotion to public duty may 
be traced to that invaluable early training. From the 
days when their Revolutionary forefathers shouldered 
muskets at Watertown, Mass., and with others marched 
through Vermont to join Ethan Allen at Fort Ticon- 
deroga, the Coolidges have ever been stanch in religion 
and politics. 

Calvin Coolidge’s first years were somewhat in- 
sulated. The boy fished and hunted and rode horse- 
back, but made no confidants. He worked on the farm 
and in the fields, and was a stranger to mischief. At 
school and at college he distinguished himself not so 
much by smartness as by his studious application and 
punctuality. He was always serious and almost always 
silent. In later days an inquisitive acquaintance asked 
him why he didn’t talk more, and the Governor replied 
he was always able to express what he wanted to say. 

Not without sentiment is Calvin Coolidge’s life. 
When he was twelve years old came the greatest tragedy 
in the loss of his mother. Her picture in a gold frame 
stands on his desk. The little sister who taught in 
Plymouth Notch school at the age of thirteen, died at 
fifteen. On every birthday anniversary the Governor 
goes back to the old home, dons his grandfather’s rustic 
smock, sun-hat and high boots, and forgets the world in 
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the homely tasks of the farm. Early in his career he 
married the prettiest girl in Burlington, after he had 
paradoxically ‘“‘pleaded eloquently for her hand.” 
They have two boys 

At Black River Academy and St. Johnsbury Acad 
emy Coolidge prepared for Amherst College. He 


specialized in history and political economy, and 
demonstrated his well-known ability as terse writer 
and speaker and deliberate thinker. The personal 


charm, honesty and forcefulness which were to insure 
his political popularity and win for him every public 
suffrage for which he has ever contested, at Amherst 
won for him the leadership of his class. A star English 
scholar, he was elected to the “ Hyde Fifteen,” a fraternity 
of junior intellectuals. He was selected Grove Oratot 
for commencement, the highest Amherst honor 

After he graduated at twenty-three, Coolidge passed 
the summer at his home, and then moved to Northamp 
ton where he entered a firm of attorneys to study Black 
stone and Kent. In two years he was admitted to the bar 

Lawyer Coolidge had a natural aptitude for politics 
He believed every man had a sacred obligation to take 
active interest in national and community welfare. His 
first election came as Republican candidate for City 
Council of Northampton. Two years later he was 
chosen City Solicitor. From then on his progress to be 

(Concluded on page 276) 
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Representative Rulers of Russia 


is to say, the type of men through 
whom the people of Russia—eliminating the 
bourgeoisie and what is left of the aristocracy, 
of course—rule themselves. This is a photo 
graph, only recently taken, of the Petrograd 
Soviet in formal session. It affords opportu- 
nity for stu of Russian citizenry under 
Bolshevism. 1ere is as much dissimilarity 
of types as there is similarity of garb. In the 
latter, tt workingman’s blouse prevails, 
although here and there in the unbroken 
mass of men may be seen the open-neck shirt 
f the sailor and the close collar of the soldier 
l e from the 
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Russian Railroading Militant 


Evidence that railway travel in what used 
to be called the Czar’s dominions is not unac- 
companied by disturbances that in any other 
country would be called serious. A machine- 
gun is lashed securely to the footboard of the 
locomotive, and a gun-crew of one soldier 
mans it watchfully. There are few better 
points to look for trouble along a railway line 
than from the head end of the engine, and the 
Bolshevist official who is following in the 
train is pretty certain of a clear track, unless 
something bigger than a machine-gun disputes 
his right to it. This locomotive, one of the 
larger types, seems to be in better condition 
than most Russian rolling stock is reported 
to be. Russian railways have suffered woe- 
fully from lack of essential materials to keep 
them up. Locomotives have been patched 
and repatched, but no amount of patching 
can remake the miles and miles of rail and 
roadbed which civil wars have put out of 
commission. There has doubtless been ex- 
aggeration of the helplessness of the Russian 
railway system, but that its handicaps have 
been sufficient to cripple the movement of 
food to the great population centers, no 
attempt has been made to deny. 
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eA Hero by Trade 


The Story of “Jimmy Brown,” Liar Extraordinary, Who Couldn’t Go Straight 
and Who Wanted Excitement—and Got It 


IMMY BROWN was born near Bisbee, Arizona, 
twenty-nine years to a day before he was shot 
and killed by the sentry of a prison in Man- 
chester, England. 

There never was a more talked-of person among 
foreigners in Mexico, and whenever correspondents and 
filibusters of Mexican experience would meet, whether in 
New York or Paris, sooner or later some one was sure to 
tell the latest escapade of Jimmy Brown. I have gone to 
a deal of trouble to collect the facts of his life. 

Jimmy Brown’s father was an Englishman of good 
family, who came to Arizona to build a railway, and later 
interested himself in mines. He was a skilled civil and 
construction engineer, and not one of the many remit- 
tance men that settled in the Southwest a generation ago. 
But he did not return to England, and married a native 
woman, of one of those families that are called Mexican- 
American; that is which were established in Arizona 
before the Mexican war. This is a matter of geography, 
for a family of precisely the same history in California 
would be called ‘‘one of the old Spanish families” and 
its members would be insulted at being called Mexican. 
Brown’s wife spoke Spanish better than English, and 
probably was a mestizo, for her complexion belied much 
Indian blood. 

When Jimmy Brown was seven years old he fell from a 
tree—one of the few in Arizona—and hit his head on the 
first cement sidewalk ever laid in Bisbee. His father 
was away on a business trip to San Francisco, and Mrs. 
Brown summoned a relative who professed knowledge of 
medicine, but who practiced as a veterinary surgeon in 
the surrounding cattle country. Jimmy was delirious 
for a day or two, and Dr. Camargo said it would be best 
to leave his head alone, although the skull had been 
cracked at the base. This decision may have saved 
Jimmy’s life—and much trouble to the world—for Dr. 
Camargo was not famous for his skill. 

Jimmy recovered, but the accident left a deep hole in 
the back of his head. He grew to be a handsome fellow, 
with an imposing presence, and a deep voice which he 
learned to use in singing with good effect. Jimmy Brown 
was not a bad boy at school—and I wish to recommend 
this fact for the consideration of those who profess to 
tell how bad or good boys at school will do in after life. 

But Jimmy Brown was not out of school a year when 
his mother’s brother, a wealthy Mexican-American 
ranchman, discovered a cheque in the monthly bundle 
from the bank that he had not made out. But there was 
his signature and the cheque had been made out in favor 
of James Brown. This matter was arranged without 
trouble, for Jimmy’s uncle was both wealthy and good- 
natured. Soon after, however, a business man not of the 
Brown or Camargo families had the same experience, 
and he swore he would bring that scamp Jimmy Brown 
before the circuit judge. Justice in the Territory of 
Arizona in those days was swift and stern, and it often 
was more serious to forge a cheque than to kill a man or 
two. 


IMMY had reached voting age, and he was older, 
and far, far wiser than his years. His father had 
died, and his mother had been taken under the wing 

of her ranchman brother. Jimmy appealed to this uncle, 
and soon, through political pressure—for there is a Mexi- 
can vote in Arizona—he was made a clerk in the Ameri- 
can consulate in Torreon, Mexico. In that capacity his 
knowledge of Spanish made him an able assistant. Jim- 
my, also by reason of his glib use of the language of 
Cervantes and by merit of his handsome face and sturdy 
figure, soon became a favorite among those of the Mexi- 
can society of the Coahuila city, and he broke many a 
young woman’s heart. Until his skill at borrowing money 
from the wealthy young men of the town became general 
talk, he fared well in finances. His Arizona uncle had cut 
off his allowance, declaring a weaned colt should look 
after his own pasture. 

Then came the revolution, and Jimmy Brown became 

a valuable agent to the consular service in gathering in- 
telligence of Mexican politics. The American colony at 
Torreon was much alarmed over rumors of anti-American 
risings, and with reason, after witnessing the massacre of 
Chinese of the city, about forty of whom were slain in 
the streets for reasons which never could be determined. 
Enough rifles for every American were concealed in the 


By TimotHy GILMAN TURNER 
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People who never feel shame, ingratitude or 
pity, and who deviate from the truth when it 
suits their convenience so to do, and who, now 
and then, walk off with other people’s property 
are, as a usual thing, by no means popular. 
But everybody loved Jimmy Brown—and 
Jimmy was a shameless, ungrateful, pitiless, 
dishonest liar! A rather strange sort of “‘hero,”’ 
isn’t he? Certainly you won’t approve of much 
that he did; and probably you won’t even feel 
any sympathy for him; but one thing is sure: 
if you read Timothy Turner’s rousing adven- 
ture story here presented it will be many a day 
before you will forget the daring, harum- 
scarum “hero by trade’’ who, with the world 
in his hand, lost because he wouldn’t—or 
couldn’ t—“‘ play the game square.” 








consulate, so that at a given alarm the colony might 
assemble there for defense. 

There never came reason for the alarm, and a year 
later it was decided to distribute the rifles to their own- 
ers. But the boxes.in which the arms had been concealed 
were empty. And an investigation showed Jimmy 
Brown had smuggled the rifles out of the consulate and 
sold them to the rebels. 

The Americans and other foreigners in Mexico are 
liberals. A man will be forgiven for almost anything but 
one—an act which may do harm to another foreigner, 
especially in regard to his bodily safety. It is the solidar- 
ity of Americans jointly with all Europeans in a country 
whose population is basically alien. There are many 
Creole families in Mexico, but the race is fundamentally 
Indian. So foreigners adhere as in India or China or 
Africa. And the natives, too, have a unity of action, 
perhaps for a similar reason. On both sides it is uncon- 
scious—almost instinctive. 


IS life long Jimmy Brown never was known to ad- 
mit a lie or theft. He would lie his way out if he 
could, and if that was impossible he would run 

away—and very skillful at lying and at running away 
he was. There was nothing to do but leave Torreon, and 
he vanished. Those of the American colony swore ven- 
geance, and then Jimmy Brown’s trail through the Mexi- 
can society of the town became clear. Here came a 
young widow who had loaned him two thousand pesos, 
and there went a Mexican banker who held his worthless 
draft for another thousand “‘duros.” 

For those reasons Jimmy Brown left Mexico. He re- 
turned a few years later as correspondent of a chain of 
American newspapers. He was assigned to follow the 
Division of the North, led by the terrible General 
Francisco Villa, and in such company he was in no danger 
of meeting creditors. 

Brown had turned newspaper man, and in a few years’ 
work in the States acquired more skill than it takes the 
generality of reporters ten years to learn. He seemingly 
wrote by inspiration, very tolerable English with a re- 
markable color. He learned to play the piano with the 
same facility, and he was so accomplished a youth that 
his new American friends admired him and liked and 
trusted him—all except Johnny Baker, his rival corre- 
spondent. 

This Johnny Baker also had a Mexican-American 
mother and like Brown his father was of British stock, 
but an American business man. Johnny Baker never 
had fallen from a tree onto a cement sidewalk, and for 
that reason, or some other, he always told the truth when 
lying would not serve as well, and he paid his debts and 
never signed anybody’s but hisownname. The half-dozen 
American newspaper men with Villa’s army were warned 
against Brown by Baker, but they put Baker down as ‘‘a 
knocker,”” and loaned Jimmy Brown money and pat- 
ronized him. 

“You fellows will thank me out of the other side of 
your mouth,” said Baker. But Jimmy Brown’s charm 
was too great for his argument. Brown was as popular— 
at first—with the men as he was with the women, and 
his success in borrowing money and the fact that he never 


“paid a round”’ at the bar were put down as due to a 
temporary embarrassment. 

Most persons without money or morality are liberal with 
money if they have it, but Jimmy Brown was a miser at 
paying for drinks and meals, although he spent his money 
in his own way—none has ever been able to learn on 
what. 

When Jimmy sang Mexican soldier songs to his own 
accompaniment on the piano the newspaper correspon- 
dents sent down from New York declared him the “‘great- 
est kid” they had ever seen. And his open face gave 
them full confidence in him. His face was the only thing 
open about him. 

It was a hard campaign with Villa before Torreon, an« 
Jimmy Brown soon came to be considered invaluable to 
the press car. If Fong, the Chinese cook, was out of beef, 
Brown would watch from the door of the car until a 
ranchman passed with a steer. Then he would strut out 
fully equipped in his campaign clothes—flat-brimmed 
hat with its woven horsehair band, quite as Villa’s 
officers dressed. Jimmy would demand the steer ‘‘in the 
name of the revolution,” and threaten the cattleman 
with his pistol, and finally succeed in making the poor 
fellow slaughter his own beef so that Fong might carry it 
back to the water-cooled refrigerator of the correspon- 
dents’ own box-car. 

This Fong proved a remarkable Chinese. When the 
correspondents were absent he guarded the car with a 
huge pistol, and when the trains were under bombard- 
ment at Gomez Palacio, Fong ran out into the field and 
picked up the unexploded shells, employing for this pur- 
pose those asbestos pads used by cooks. for the sheils still 
were hot when he found them. Fong collected these 
shells by the dozen, and when the car returned to the 
border he did a lively business selling them as souvenirs. 

It may seem strange to those who served in the Euro- 
pean wars that so many unexploded shells could be 
found. But the ammunition for the ’75’s used by the 
Federal army under Diaz and Huerta—the same type of 
cannon as the French have made famous—was of a qual- 
ity far below par. This was due to the official rakeoff. 
The propelling charge of the shell was honest, but the 
exploding charge usually was powerful enough only to 
toss out the shrapnel and not to break the cast*iron case. 


URING these bombardments, Jimmy Brown would 
keep up the spirits of his fellow-correspondents by 
singing Mexican folk songs. He knew verses by the 

score, and would translate them for the benefit of those 
who did not understand the pelado Spanish. La Cuca- 
racha, a Villa soldier song, was the favorite with the 
Americans because of its rag-time swing. Regiment 
after regiment moved past the press-car with every man 
singing the chorus of this song after a leader in each 
group had chanted one of the endless verses, a strange 
combination of vulgarity and hero-lore. The ill-feeling 
between the Carranza and Villa wings of the Constitu- 
tionalist revolution already was high, and one cavalry 
poet had composed this verse: 


De las barbas de Carranza 
Voy hacer una toquilla 

P’a ponerlo en el sombrero 
Del valiente Pancho Villa. 


Which Jimmy Brown translated for the benefit of his 
friends: 
Of Carranza’s whiskers 
I'll weave a hat-band 
To put it on the hat 
Of the valiant Pancho Villa. 


And then Brown would sing one of his own verses to 
La Cucaracha. The name of the song is ‘The Cock- 
roach,” but its meaning is quite another thing, too in- 
volved in slang to explain here. This was one gf Brown’s 
favorite verses: 

Una mujer fue la causa 

De mi perdicion primera, 
Y tambien de la segunda 

Y tambien de latercera. 


The rhyme is too pat in the Spanish to bear translat- 
ing, but Jimmy would explain: 
(Continued on page 274) 
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Greeting to Mr. Harding 


ITH the retirement to private life of 

President Woodrow Wilson, a strange 

and tragic figure passes into history. 

For eight years he has held a position 

of power and influence, in some 

respects, greater than ever was held by a political 
leader in the history of the world. 

Lloyd-George during the War probably carried 
heavier burdens, but when Mr. Wilson sailed for 
France he was easily the greatest man in the world. 

Whatever his position at home, the peoples of 
other countries exhibited towards him an almost 
idolatrous faith. He held the world in his hand, 
because the world had idealized him and enshrined 
him in its heart. 

Perhaps the tests and temptations of such a posi- 
tion were greater than any man could endure. Per- 
haps Mr. Wilson, with all his extraordinary endow- 
ments, was cursed or blessed with human frailties 
that held him back from becoming the super-man of 
the ages. At any rate, he shone resplendent upon 
the heights of Olympus for an hour and then fell into 
eclipse. And to crown his sorrows there came to him, 
doubtless as the price of his toil and anxiety of mind, 
a dreary year of physical weakness and suffering. 
Sic Gloria Transit. 

This is not the time to discuss the Wilsonian pol- 
icies, methods and achievements. We think today 
only of the man and we join our fellow citizens of all 
political creeds in wishing for him years of health, 
and work and happy repose. 

It is with profound hopefulness for the future that 
LesLie’s extends to President Harding and his 
distinguished colleagues in the new government 
greetings and good wishes. We recognize the mag- 
nitude and difficulty of the task that awaits them. 
We do not expect the impossible. But we are confi- 
dent that if Mr. Harding is able to carry out his pro- 
gram of retrenchment, readjusment and reconcilia- 
tion, he will win the approbation and receive the sup- 
port of the majority of his countrymen. 

Mr. Harding’s first duty will be to rescue the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the country from the 
chaos into which it has fallen. It will be a truly 
herculean task. But it can be done and must be 
done if we are ever to be relieved from oppressive 
taxation; senseless and wasteful expenditures and 
vicious governmental interference with the delicate 
mechanism of our economic life. 

The new Administration will have to deal with the 
vaunting power of class-movements as well as the 
underground scheming of selfish interests. We must 
have a showdown as to whether we are to continue as 
a government of, by and for all the people. Until 
this is settled nothing can be settled. 

Mr. Harding owes nothing to any special class or 
interest. He was elected in spite of certain class 
leaders. And his victory cannot be ascribed to the 
overwhelming strength of any one party. He was 
elected by people of all sections and parties who 
wanted a change and who believed that he was the 
man to do the business for ther 
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This gives him a good start. And he is naturally 
areconciler. He prefers to work with others and for 
others. He has a boundless faith in reason and jus- 
tice. He is not afraid of having able men about him 
nor to avail himself of their counsel and help. He 
knows what ought to be done and has a fairly clear 
idea of how to go about getting it done. 

The country cannot ask or expect Mr. Harding to 
usher in the millennium. Our whole political struc- 
ture is shaken. It will take time to readjust and 
reconstruct. There is a vast dislocation between 
agriculture and commerce and industry. We must 
advance one step at a time in any real progress to- 
wards healing this breach. Our foreign relations 
and program present problems so intricate and diffi- 
cult that we must be prepared for mistakes and fail- 
ures before we shall find ourselves upon a permanent 
and worthy footing with the rest of the world. No 
wonder the new President already finds himself 
under the spell of a great sense of responsibility. 

Let us as a people give our New Leader a fair show 
as he takes up his mighty burden. Better citizens 
are the best guarantee of better government. And if 
we will all try the good old American plan of asking 
no one, not even the government, to do for us what 
we can do for ourselves; if every man will pull his 
own weight in the boat, we shall achieve a New Era 
of good-will and prosperity under Mr. Harding’s 
leadership. 


The Economic Factor in Indemnity 


O one who believes that Germany should pay 
up to the complete measure of ability the as- 
sessment of fifty-six billion dollars by the 
Allied Supreme Council raises the query as 

to whether that is the surest way to secure such a 
result. ‘‘Less would be more” was the cryptic com- 
ment of a prominent American banker. In other 
words, a smaller sum and easier terms would proba- 
bly mean more in actual payments to the Allies. 

In a political sense a huge indemnity makes a 
brave showing, and it looks as if the Allied Supreme 
Council mixed politics with economics in fixing the 
amount. It is safe to say, however, that the only 
indemnity that can be carried out is one based solely 
upon economic considerations. Germany would 
doubtless protest against any figures that the 
Supreme Council might propose, but if political con- 
siderations and thought of revenge are put aside a 
sum might be arrived at which Germany could hope 
to work from under. 

The United States will get nothing from the in- 
demnity, be it large or small. We are interested in 
having the amount settled because of the intimate re- 
lation between a settled indemnity and world com- 
merce. One feature of the plan, however, which con- 
cerns us vitally is the provision that Germany pay 
a twelve and one-half per cent. export tax. This 
would affect us and every other country with which 
Germany might trade. If Germany is to pay any 
indemnity at all, be it large or small, she must export 
her goods, yet the Allies would penalize her in this 
lor forty-two vears. A further objection to this pro 


vision is that it still leaves the amount of the in- 
demnity indefinite. 

One may sympathize with the French demand that 
Germany be made to pay in full, and with the French 
distrust of a rejuvenated Germany, but in fixing in- 
demnity figures economic laws should be the deter- 
mining factor. No nation can be strangled econom- 
ically, and be made to pay a huge indemnity. 


Working at Play, and Playing at Work 


VER and over has it been dinned in our 
ears that the salvation of the world, the 
cure for economic ills, is work; work and 
its side-partner, ‘increased production.” 

Nothing i: said in support of increased production of 
holidays, and the fact that two years have passed 
since the Armistice was signed without adding to 
our legalized loaf-list an Armistice Day is evidence 
perhaps that work-propaganda is not utter waste of 
words. The Senate of New York State did its bit 
for rationalism by proposing that Congress designate 
November eleventh permanently as Thanksgiving 
Day, and Congress might do worse. Certainly, 
there is good logical ground for the union of Thanks- 
giving and Armistice Days; especially if the sole al- 
ternative in our national exuberance be the subtrac- 
tion of further perfectly good working hours from the 
month of November. This is not said to belittle the 
significance of Armistice Day. Rather it is to warn 
against the precedent of seeking in the war opportu- 
nities for holiday-making. They are all too numer- 
ous for a nation which believes in work at all. 
Once started, we would have difficulty in stopping 
without slighting somebody or something. From 
Armistice Day in November to Chateau-Thierry 
Day in July would be but a step; and next, beyond 
doubt, we should be banking the factory fire ‘and 
locking the office door on Pershing’s Birthday. 

No; at the risk of being considered callous, let us 
resist this tendency to make holidays, even though 
the material be promising. Apart from conditions 
of the moment, when much leisure is involuntary and 
unwelcome, we are already too much animated by 
the holiday spirit. There has been a steadily growing 
inclination to make of every day as much of a holiday 
as practicable. Work at your play and play at your 
work has been the motto of too many of us for the 
nation’s good. Although deprecating as bad busi- 
ness the doctrine of something for nothing, we have 
set up a substitute equally vicious in the long run: 
namely, as little as possible for the most you can get. 
Not as an opportunity for training, or preparation 
for advancement through gumption and fitness, not 
with an eye focused on his own future, does your 
average present-day applicant seek his life-work. 
That work is best which starts latest in the morning 
and stops earliest in the afternoon. Ask any young 
holder of “‘a swell job” by what test he judges it. 

Dwellers in tropical countries indulge in a midday 
siesta, when all business is suspended. A country 
which encourages too many all-day siestas, some of 


“them legal, others adopted informally ‘by unani- 


mous consent, will ultimately shut up shop. 
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ADELL & HERKERT 


‘Business as Usual” in Fiume 


In Fiume, for a year or two, the usual has been the unusual. Barricades against somebody or 
something have been ever-ready. Fiume, with its territory of eight square miles, was fated 
by geographical location to be a warm corner in the readjustment of European boundaries. 
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‘“‘Good-by, People!” Lowly Potatoes Take the Place of Lordly Steeds 
From ‘‘ Hello, People!’’ to ‘‘Good-by, People!’’ covers a span of but ten years in Here, it is safe to say, is a photograph which has not been shown to his deposed majesty 
the case of Woodrow Wilson. Born in 1856, he was fifty-five years old before he Wilhelm Hohenzollern. Not one of his exiled bodyguard but would shrink from breaking the 
held public office. The ladder on which he climbed to the White House had but news, and proving it by the camera, that the once imperial stables of the palace at Potsdam 
yrtu- é one rung; that the governorship of New Jersey, to which he was elected in 1911. were being used as a Berlin market for potatoes, whole tons of potential ‘‘German fried 
mer- 
all. 
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Blessing the Sponge Fishers; a Cerernony of Old-World Picturesqueness Which the Greek Church Performs in Florida 
A religious exercise unique in the United States is the blessing of the sea for the Greek the competing divers is in the act of rescuing. This year’s celebration brought forth an 
sponge-fishers of Tarpon Springs, Florida. The ceremony, performed this year by expression of feeling in regard to Greek politics. A Greek archbishop, en route to Tarpon 
Germanos, Archbishop of Syria, is part of the Epiphany celebration of the Orthodox Springs, turned back at Savannah because he declined to grant the fishers’ request to 
Greek Church. The Bishop has just thrown into the water a silver cross, which one of refrain from praying for the recently enthroned King. Note the portrait of Venizelos 
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Zeslie’s Weelrly 


Pictorial Dieest of the World's CWS 











J. 0, GILBERT 


Square-Riggers, Nomads of the Sea. 


"TAKE a good look at them, because they are going fast, 

and never again, probably, will as many deep-sea 
sailing-vessels be grouped in any American port as are 
shown here at the mouth of the Columbia River in Oregon. 
Square-riggers every one, they are the last survivors of 
their kind. They have rounded the Horn, sizzled from 
every seam in the heat of the equator, and under full 
spread of canvas have “run the east’ard down.” The 
port of Astoria, their anchorage here, is the largest fresh- 

water harbor in the world. 














New Business 
Suit for Divers. 

LTHOUGH fas- 

tidious dressers 
might find fault with 
its fit, this new ap- 
parel, the invention of 
Rudi Degraff, is the 
diver’s idea of a good 
business suit. The up- 
per section is of alumi- 
num and steel; the 
lower portion of gun 
metal. The joints are 
cased in rubber, and 
so watertight does it 
make them that in a 
recent test, lasting a 
quarter of an hour, but 
a gill of ocean found 
its way through. This, 
at a depth of 264 feet, 
off Montauk point, 
Long Island. The in- 
ventor asserts that the 
suit will enable a diver 
to descend 700 feet, 
and to work several 
consecutive hours un- 

der water. 


UNDERWOOD 


Taking the Fear Out of Learning to Swim A Bantam-Weight Torpedo Boat. 
Wee succeeds in doing that, does much. Here it has been done; a water HIS is Uncle Sam’s smallest fighting craft, fitly named the 
merry-go-round making the lesson of the novice as enjoyable as the plunge of Hornet. Her commander has a crew of one man. The Hornet 
expert. Each pupil is relieved of all dread of sinking; he simply can’t; so his relies on crouch (low visibility) and fast foot-work (a speed of 
nd is undivided in the attention it gives the instructor. Elbow-room is thirty knots) to put over the punch on fighters in the heavy-weight 


assured by even spacing of the ropes. The device is in use in Cincinnati. class. She took part in the recent maneuvers of the torpedo fleet, 
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An Aviator’s View of Niagara, Which Is Almost. as Striking Upside Down as It Is Right Side Up 

Horseshoe, and at the right, the Canadian shore. Taking its tumultous course toward 
Lake Ontario, the Niagara River froths beneath the Bridge on its way to the gorge and 
the Whirlpool. This view, taken from an airplane, is stirring proof that aviating 
camera-men rediscover the world for us. For still another discovery, turn the picture 
upside down. Land and water standing on their heads make a convincing vista. 


Tt! first man to view Niagara Falls was overawed by the majesty of the spectacle, 
yet he could see but part of it at a time. The first aviator to soar above the Falls 
grasped it all in one stupendous unit, and that unit was identical with the one here 
shown. In the foreground is the International Bridge. At the left are the American 
Falls and Goat Island. Beyond, in the middle distance, is the foaming curve of the 








What a Sultan Depends on for His Personal Safety 


[DESPITE khaki and tin helmets, military uniforms are not yet standardized out of 

all individuality. Doubtless, to the youth of Java, this bodyguard of a Sultan is 
is ideally perfect as parading Coldstream Guards seem to the small boy of London 
The chap in the turban is a detective, but in no sartorial sense a plain-clothes man. 








HARKIS & EWING 


One of Secretary Baker's Last Official Rides. 
} 


Jet ANDERS mud, encountered during the war, is mother—or if not mother, then a 
near relation—to many inventions of the tractor type. The advantage claimed for 
the tractor shown is that it will traverse the worst roads at good speed and not get 
stuck, The belt and extra wheels may be readily removed when the going improves. 
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The Lincoln Memorial, over- 
looking the Potomac; a shrine 
appropriate in scope and sim 
plicity to the character of 
the beloved American whose 
life, service and martyrdom 
it symbolizes and honors. 
Designed by Henry Baron, it 
is situated at the western end 
of the great parkway which 
runs past the White House 
and stretcheseastward toward 
the Capitol. It is part of the 
central scheme of design for 
the new Washington. 


Of far greater charm than the 
main approach to the White 
House is this, the south front 
Mellowed by time--it is 120 
first it was occu 
President of the 
White 


shows in a setting 


years since 
pied by a 
United States—the 
House here 
f varied 1 
riginally planned, was to 
have been the mainfront. By 
Washingto was the 
Te ] r 


n 
elected and the corner 





greet 


himself 
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virial Even those who 
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it difficult to be- 
= a view of the 
' drawing is not an 
vision of a 
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tol, sketched at 
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Growing Beauty of the National Capital 
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are familiar with 
may at first find 
lieve that this is 
Capitol; that the 
artist architect’s 
dream city-beau- 
of the vast 
Congress de- 
lates on decided- 
ters. Shown here 
wing of the Capi- 
evening from the 
Dark against the 
there is ‘‘the 
was Greece”’ in 
temple rather 
It is in the north 
Senate convenes. 


























Herbert Paltinger 











Suggestive in size, beauty and 
dignity of the chief building 
at a world-wide exposition of 
the Arts, Union Station at 
Washington is a fitting vesti- 
bule to the government seat of 
a great nation. Passing 
through it the visitor has for 
his first impression tree-lined 
avenues, with the dome of the 
Capitol dominating the dis 
tance. The colossal flagstaffs 
on the station plaza are of 
bronze. 


From the shores of Asia 
Minor, in the days of antiq 
uity, came the inspiration 
which gave to Washington 
this ornament. It is the 
Scottish Rite Temple, home 
of the Southern jurisdiction of 
the Scottish Rite of America, 
and modeled by John Alvin 
Pope after the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, one of the 
wonders of the ancient world 
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Seattle built 20.7°% of all 
he vessels that formed 
the bridge of ships during 
the war—due entirely to 
the Seaitle Spirit and the 
Seattle Climate 





Seattle Spirit 


~an twincible Civiclorce 


Often the spirits of great events stride on before 
the events and in today already walks tomorrow. 
—SCHILLER. 

By C. T. CONOVER 


? | ‘HE SEATTLE Spirit is probably the greatest mov- 
ing force in any community in the world. 


In early days Seattle had to fight her way every | 


inch of the way. When disappointed in securing a 
connection with the first transcontinental railroad the | 


men of Seattle began the construction of a railway with 


their own hands and the women provided the commis- 


sary. It was this spirit that sent a relief fund to 


the Johnstown flood sufferers when Seattle was in| 


ashes; that gave to Seattle the distinction of being the 


only American City that escaped a bank failure in 1893; 
that financed a World Exposition in 24 hours and 
opened it complete and on time, and that has created 


gling settlement of 4,000 within the’writer’s experience. 

What of the future? Already the city’s unprece- 
dented combination of advantages and the Seattle, 
Spirit have created one of the great world ports in| 
waterborne commerce. Providence has provided that | 


Manufacture there also shall be one of the very great industrial | 
in Seattle centers. 
Because— 


Seattle is the center of the richest area in the nation 
in basic resources—timber, coal, agriculture, cet 
ture, fisheries and minerals. 


“the Seaport 
of Success” 


It is the nearest American Port to the teeming millions | 
and undeveloped wealth of the Orient. It dominates | 
in the American trade in all far Eastern products— 
rubber, vegetable oil, silk, hemp, tea and hides. 

It is the market place for Alaska, our own great un- 
developed treasure land, capable of supporting 10,000,- 
000 prosperous people. 

Tributary to it is one-sixth of the Nation’s water power 
and practically the only coal in the Pacific States. 


riter’s experience in 


not wunigite. 
men in Seatile 
rcely past middle age 
who landed on the beach 


Its climate gives an advantage of 20 per cent in manu- 
facturing costs and the health record of the world. 
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And always there is the Seattle Spirit—indomitable 


here where a white man’ and invincible. 
foot had never before 
iden. Remember Se 





Write freely and frankly of your manufacturing 
or foreign trade problems. Send for the booklet 
“Seattle, the Seaport of Success.”’ 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club 


s but just beginning 
big chances are in 


future. You'll be wel- 


Bureau, 902 Arctic 


Publicity 





Plan for time enough for a real survey of the Pacific 
Northwest—for stopovers at SPOKANE, the thriving me- 
tropolis of the vast Inland Empire; WALLA WALLA, one 
and either Yakrma or WENATCHEE, 
West of the Cas- 
cades take time enough to see some of the scenic glories and glimpse the joy of life 
anp and TacoMA, SEATTLE’s charming sister cities, and EvERETT, a thriving 
and commercial community; Mount VERNON, the prosperous center of 
probably the richest agricultural district in the world; BELLINGHAM, on a beautiful 
arbor and with a wealth of resources; Otymp!A, the capital; CHEHALIS, CENTRALIA 
ind the GRAys HaArRBor cities. No visitor to the Pacific Northwest should fail to visit 
\ ANCOUVER, the virile and progressive metropolis of Western Canada. and Victoria, 


Before You Come 





wealthiest cities per capita in the country, 


wt the 


the two chief centers of the apple belt par excellence of the world 


H See Porti 


industrial 


»f the most charming cities of the world 
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a city of over 350,000, the chief railway center and the | 
chiet American port on the Pacific, from a crude, strag- | 


Bldg., Seattle| 
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AS WE ‘WERE SAYING 


By 
FIFTY-FIFTY 


“As to kissing, some do and some don't.” 
| —A CoLLeGce GIRL. 


| J WAS ever thus, since early day 
When prehistaric man went 
wooing, 

And sought in rough-and-ready way 
To try his luck at bill and cooing. 
The neolithic maid pursuing, 

He found this statement ever true: 
That maiden kiss 
Is hit or miss; 

Some do, some don’t; some don’t, some 

do. 


‘Twas ever thus. Those lusty braves, 
The wooers of the Middle Ages, 

| Or gallant knights, or clever knaves, 
Or warriors blunt, or dimpled pages, 
Fared just the same. By easy stages, 

| They passed from old loves on to new, 
And found this rule 
At kissing school: 

Some do, some don’ 

do. 


; some don’t, some 


’Twas ever thus. And so ‘tis now. 
When youthful Johnny goes a-Jane- 


ing, 
| The same old wrinkle wreathes his 
brow, 
The same old problem's past explain- 
ing ; 


And wise is he at this campaigning 
Who never tries to find the clue, 
But lets it go 


At this: “I know 
me do, some don’t; some don't, some 
do.’ 
oS 





GOLDEN DAYS WITH DAD 
AS usual, it’s all in the point of view: 
Commenting on “The First Born,” 
|new screen drama, a critic writes: “The 
story, in which a woman is sold into slav- 
ery, a little child is killed, 


ders of revenge are committed, accom- 


plishes no purpose, and is just unpleasant.”’ | jn the mountains.” 


The exhibitor, however, runs this little 
testimonial in his advertisement: “One 
kind old lady came out, and a tear glis- 


tened through her smile as she said, ‘It | She is“ 


|took me back in memory to golden days 
| with Dad and the children.’” We have 
| seen the play. The kind old lady must have 
|had the same notion of what constitutes 
a quiet home evening that Mock Duck’s 
| hatchet-men used to have. 


oS 


N order to go to work, quit the city, or 

go to jail, was issued to idlers by the 
| City Council of Newport—but as we turn 
| the page, we see by the next word that it is 
| Newport News which is meant. We might 
have known anyway that Society isn’t at 
| Newport at this season of the year. 


oS 


LOT of people are attending prize- | 


fights since Prohibition took effect 
| who never went before. 
about the only place where you can hope 
to see any “claret spilled.” 


o> 
OUR WIDE-AWAKE VILLAGES 


TP at Fort Knox, which is in Maine, 
Uncle Sam has nineteen cannon } 
'which he can neither sell nor give away. 
/Each weighs somewhere between thirty | 
land fifty thousand pounds. The govern- | 
| ment’s inability to find a purchaser is per- 
| haps not surprising in view of the stagnant | 
'state of the old metal market, but some- | 


and two mur- | 


A ringside seat is} Roast Guinea Fowl (Billville), 


Arthur H. Folwell 


thing has happened to our towns and vil- 
lages when no one will take a cannon as a 
gift. Are all the village greens stocked up? 
Is the grass-plot of every town-hall occu- 
pied? There is but one way in which to 
account for this lethargy. Cannons, as 
symbols of war and glory. are out of date. 
Villages demand something modern for 
their greens. A smooth-bore cannon, even 
if it weighs fifty thousand pounds, is al- 
most as antique as a blunderbuss. It has 
lost its power to impress. A poison-gas 
tank or a flame-thrower, on the other hand, 
would be something of which any village 
might be proud. It would be symbolic of 
the latest in civilized warfare, the most 
advanced achiev ements in the art of de- 
struction. Let Uncle Sam take the hint. 


oS 


COURT order, issued in San Fran- 

cisco, instructs a certain woman to 
wear each year for thirty days or longer 
a $10,000 pearl necklace “‘in order to keep 
life in the gems through contact with a 
human body.’’ Never mind the details. 
The point is that a woman was ordered to 
wear ten thousand dollars’ worth of pearls. 
Next on the calendar is a peremptory writ 
,; of mandamus compelling all actors to use 
| the personal pronoun in their daily con- 
versation. 
| 





om 


As we understand the indemnity situation, 
each of the Allies is willing that Germany 
should ‘‘ pay in goods” provided some other 
of the Allies takes them. 


oS 


OMETIMES it seems as though all 
educational effort were futile. Whena 
couple of men kidnaped a woman re- 
cently, it was announced in nearly every 
newspaper that they took her to ‘‘a cabin 
Has the work of the 
;movies been wholly in vain? By Saint 
Cinema, there are no “cabins in the moun- 
tains!’’ And no woman is ever kidnaped. 
lured ’’; lured to a ‘‘ hunting lodge.” 
oom 
FROM A GOURMAND'S ROAD BOOK 
EAVING city, take main highway 20 
miles straightaway to Chicken Dinner 
with marvelous. Deepdish Apple Pie 
(Bantam Corners). Eat Chicken Din- 
ner, take right-hand turn at white church 
and passing under railroad bridge, drive 
‘seven miles to Grilled Mushrooms and 
Mushroom Omelet (Fungustown). Eat, 
and having turned left at Melons and Hot 


‘house Grapes (Collello’s Fruit Store) turn 


right again at Cocktails served in Finger- 
| bowls (Last Chance Inn) and parallel the 
| railroad track until Waffles with Clover 
Honey (Sweetsburg) is reached. Take 
| State Road, except for four-mile detour to 
and pass 
| through Toasted Crumpets and Jam 
(Smotherton Tea Room), Homebrew and 
Sausages (Edgecliff), thence, passing ceme- 
tery and button factory on right, drive di- 
rect to Roast Oysters with Bacon (Scooter’s 
Landing). Returning, follow same route 


| reversed. 


oom 


KANSAS sheriff pulled a plug from 

the trunk of a tree and found inside an 
eight-gallon cask of spirits. Better keep 
an eye on the maple-sugar industry tl is 
spring. Vermont papers please copy. 
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New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York.) 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 











Balance Sheet, hmsaisseaid ty 1921 





ASSETS 


Rea oh ee 
Loans on Mortgages 

Loans on Policies ........... 

Loans on Collateral . 

Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes .. 


Government, State, County and Muni- 
cipal Bonds.......__ .. 


Railroad Bonds. cee, 7 
Miscellaneous Bonds & Steck 

Cash . : 

Uniesiiantiod: el Defiered Premiame . 
Interest and Rents due and accrued .. 
Other Assets.......... 


Ta ce. ce 








$ 8,407,481.00 
164,796,225.60 
147,499,247.07 

6,565,500.00 
109,722,115.37 


141,539,552.50 
343,293,117.30 
8,416,460.10 
10,574,203.04 
13,711,710.24 
12,087,598.25 
51,186.72 


ni 664,397. 19 








LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserve __ .. 
Other Policy Liabilities. 
Premiums, Interest & Rentals prepaid 
Taxes, Salaries, Rentals, Accounts, etc. 
Additional Reserves _. 
Dividends payable in 1921 
Reserve for Deferred Dividends . 


Reserves, special or surplus funds not 
included above............ 


Total . 


$759,017,764.00 


26,552,728.77 
4,233,320.03 
7,270,905.89 
6,733,983.67 
37,446,654.87 
76,176,646.00 


49,232,393.96 


$966,664,397.19 





JOHN E. ANDRUS 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 





om 1920 the Cae Paid 





To Beneficiaries . . pik te $35,453,758.67 
To Living Policy-Holders | 79,395,838.63 
Total Policy Payments $114,849,597.30 


Dividends amounting to 
$37 ,446,654.87 
were authorized by the Directors and will be paid in 1921. 


Over 200,000 new members (including former policy-holders who increased their membership) joined 
the Company in 1920 representing a total new business of 


$693,979,400.00 


The largest new membership in the history of the Company. The New York Life Insurance Company is 
what its name implies, A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. It transacts no other form of insurance. Its 
policies furnish the broadest coverage and provide 
For payment of face amount upon due proof of death. 

For payment of double the face amount in event of Accidental death. 


For life income to the insured who becomes totally and permanently disabled. 


There is a — opportunity in this amg for energetic, educated young men who desire to enter 
our business as a life work. For full particulars address either the Home Office of the Company or one ot its 


Branch Offices. 
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$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent with my 
I.C.S. Course has been worth $95 
to me! My position, my $5,000 a 
year income, my home, my fam- 
ily’s happiness—I owe it all to my 
spare time training with the Inter- 


? 


national CorrespondenceSchools! 


Every mail brings letters from I.C.S. 
students telling of promotions or in- 
creases in salary as the rewards of 
spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let 
them slip by unimproved when you can 
easily make them mean se much? One 
hour a day spent with the I. C. S. will 
prepare you for the position you want 
in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! More than two million 
have proved it. For 30 years men and 
women in every line of technical and 
commercial work have been winning pro- 
motion and increased salaries through 
the I. C. S. More than 130,000 are get- 
ting ready right now with I. C. S. help 
for the bigger jobs ahead. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you. No matter what your 
handicaps, or how limited your means, 
we have a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter what career you 
may choose, some one of the 280 I. C. S. 
courses will surely suit your needs. 


When everything has been made easy 
for you—when one hour a day spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your 
own home will bring you a bigger in- 
come, more comforts, more pleasures, 
all that success means—can you let an- 
other single priceless hotr of spare time 
go to waste? Make your start right 
now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, 
just mark and mail this coupon. 
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eA Hero 


(Continued from page 265) 


A woman was the cause 
Of my first perdition. 
And also of the second 
And also of the third. 


After Torreon fell, Jimmy Brown re- 
turned hurriedly to the border. He left a 
note of farewell to his companions. 
had been commissioned, by vote of the 
correspondents, purser of the expedition 
and manager of Fong, the cook, and his 
kitchen helper, another Chinese. These 
Orientals had risked their lives that the 
correspondents might be comfortable, 
keeping the bunks in clean blankets and 
dishing up a remarkable variety of food. 

“‘What’ll we do without Brown?” said 
the news association man. 

“We'll do very well, you’ll find,” com- 
mented Baker; ‘‘and don’t say I didn’t 
warn you.” 

Time proved Jimmy Brown had left 
without paying Fong and his assistant, 
although each correspondent weekly had 
given Brown a pro-rata share of the cost 
in cash. Brown also left with the news 
association man’s German bifocals, which 
cost an even hundred dollars, and his bor- 
rowings amounted to another hundred. 


But the injury to the two Chinese, of| 


whom the correspondents had become 
fond, was the greatest hurt. 

There were three emotions Jimmy 
Brown never felt—shame, gratitude or 
pity. 

Johnny Baker said and acted “I told 
you so”’ in so many ways that he was un- 
popular for the rest of the campaign. Such 
is the usual reward of unsolicited advice 
even if it is good advice. 

Jimmy Brown had left the campaign, 
but he did not cease to report it. From 
E] Paso he sent his newspapers descriptions 
of the subsequent battles against the 
Huerta armies, and it is a fact well known 
to the border that a “hotel lobby corre- 
spondent” often may be first with the 
news. He is unhampered by either field, 
telegraph transmission, censorship or 
facts. 


HE campaign ended with the collapse 
of the Huerta dictatorship, and then 
came the decisive split in the Con- 

stitutionalist ranks and there was war be- 
tween Carranzistas and Villistas instead 
of between Constitutionalistas and Huer- 
tistas. There’s that little in a name. 

Battles were scarce at first, but Jimmy 
Brown was a youth of wits. One day he 
went swimming at El Paso—impossible as 
that may seem to those who know that 
remarkable little border city. Jimmy and 
a newly made friend went by automobile 
to a lake whence the city got its water 
supply, a reservoir high on the mesa. 
There, contrary to all laws of statute or 
decency, they bathed in El Paso’s drinking 
water. Those who know the sunburn of | 
Michigan or Long Island resorts can | 
imagine what the sun of the subtropics | 
will do to a naked body. Jimmy Brown | 

next day was in bed with a fever. In his 
agony he day-dreamed, and in his dreams 
he ever was the hero. He fancied a battle 
and when he was well enough to sit up in 
bed he wrote it out. 

‘Spare no expense to get physician to 
Brown. Congratulate him on classic 
story,” read the telegram sent by the chief 
of the chain of newspapers to his local cor- 
respondent at El Paso. 
out three thousand words by telegraph, 
dated from the interior. He related a bat- 
tle which never occurred. In it he coyly 
made much of himself, of how he lay in the 
trenches and how the Villista soldiers joked 
and sang as they fought. It was an excel- 
lent bit of color writing, and it was played 
up on the first pages of a dozen newspapers 
next morning. The article was improved 
by a despatch from El Paso to the effect 


that James Brown, the correspondent, had ! 


Brown | 


Brown had sent | 


by Trade " 


|been wounded shortly after sending his | 
| despatch. 

The opposing newspapers and agencies | 
were baffled. Communications had been 
|} cut to the location selected by Brown for | 
| the fanciful battle, and he shrewdly had | 
his report end before the battle did. So | 
next day official bulletins were issued by 
the opposing factions, each claiming the 
victory, and the State Department at 
Washington announced the action, but 
with very proper neutrality did not grant a | 
decision on either side. 

Brown arranged matters so that his 
employer in New York would send funds 
for the rescue of his correspondent, and a 
week later he made it appear he had ar- 
rived at El Paso so badly wounded that he 
was in need of a month’s vacation. 

Brown had been one of the first corre- 
spondents with Pancho Villa, and he had 
become as close to the bandit-ex-bandit- 
bandit as any American has ever been, 
which is not very close. He wrote several 
interviews with Villa in which things were 
said that Villa never could be capable of 
saying. But the author was clever enough 
not to make trouble, and if Villa ever 
heard of the interviews he never com- 


plained. 





} : 
HE forces of Emeliano Zapata, bandit 

chieftain of the Morelos mountains, 

had occupied Mexico City upon the 
evacuation of the Carranzistas. There was 
no communication between the Zapatistas 
and their allies the Villistas; the capital 
had been cut off on all sides. 

Zapata was eating his beans and tor- 
| tillas one evening when Jimmy Brown ap- | 
peared before him. Brown presented a 
letter signed by Francisco Villa, which as 
a matter of fact was no more than a general 
recommendation. But Brown made Za- 
pata, crafty but simple Indian, think he 
had been sent by Villa as a diplomatic 
agent. Now Zapata recognized Villa’s 
superiority in command, for he knew his 
forces could not rival the Army of the 
North. 

Jimmy Brown became the dictator of | 
the capital. His first act was to discharge 
every member of the secret police and put 
in his own appointees. He put a few in 
jail as a lesson to the rest. Then he estab- 
lished a telegraph censorship, and when 
one wire was opened to the north the few 
American correspondents at the capital 
were forced to come to Brown for his visé. 
Jimmy Brown was just in his censorship, 
for at the time he had ceased to be a corre- 
spondent himself. 

When General Villa arrived at the cap- 
ital Brown was still the power behind 
Zapata’s throne, if such an expression may | 
be used in reference to a man who prefers | 
sitting squat-legged on an earthen floor to | 
|any chair extant. Villa went into one of 
his furies when he heard of the deceit | 

Brown had accomplished on his simple- | 
minded ally. He sent Rodolfo Fierro, | 
|who as Villa’s bodyguard had earned 
the title of “‘The Butcher,” and Fierro 
|found Brown in the parlor of the hotel | 
| where the American correspondents were 
stopping. Brown was singing some new 
| verses of “El Cuervo,” a folk song about 
|a crow who fell in love with a prin-| 
| cess and was rivaled by a parrot. Brown | 
actually could weep over that poor, black, | 
ugly crow who had such a handsome, color- | 
ful, plotting rival. | 




















IERO beckoned Brown away with that 


same air policemen used in any 
country. And in itself it was no 
small matter to be beckoned away by | 


Rodolfo Fierro, who killed when other men 
would sing or drink—out of high spirits. 

After Brown had been gone an hour or so 
a Mexican arrived at the hotel with a note | 
for one of the correspondents. It w as | 
from Brown, and it said he was confined in 
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Genuine 
Aspirin 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ means genuine 
Say ‘‘Bayer’’— Insist! 





Say “Bayer” when buying Aspirin. 
| Then you are sure of getting true “Bayer 
Tablets of Aspirin’—genuine Aspirin 
proved safe by millions and prescribed by 
physicians for over twenty years. Ac- 
cept only an unbroken “Bayer package” 
which contains proper directions to relieve 
Headache, Toothache, Earache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Colds and Pain. Handy tin 
| boxes of 12 tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell larger “Bayet packages.” 
Aspirin is trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 
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March 5, 1921 


cellar under the house Villa occupied and 
that he had been sentenced to death the 
next morning. Brown related how Villa 
had beaten him with a ramrod until he 
jainted. Now, the correspondents at the 
capital had become as fond of Brown as 
had those at Torreon, and there was great 
ictivity to save him. One went to summon 

id from the American consulate general; 
nother to find an influential Mexican 
friend. 

Johnny Baker had arrived at Mexico 
City the day before, and was present when 
jimmy Brown was arrested. His experi- 
ence at Torreon had been a lesson to him 
so he hinted nothing of Brown’s character 

and all in all Baker was fond of Brown 
in a way that some readers may find it 
hard to understand. He liked Brown’s 
company, and knowing him did not 
fear him, but he hated to see him impose 
on the good hearts and full pockets of 
others. 

Baker had translated for the messenger 
that brought the note from Brown, and he 
left the hotel soon after. Johnny returned 
just as the correspondents and a representa- 
tive of the consul general were leaving 
for Villa’s house. 

‘You need not bother vour minds about 
Brown,” he told them. ‘‘I have just seen 
him in a pulque shop. 
next train, is not under sentence to death 
and was not whipped by Villa. He got 
the thirty-three, that’s all.” 

Baker had shadowed the messenger to a 
saloon where Brown sat drinking and read- 
ing a book of verse—he always carried one. 
[t appears that Villa had cursed Brown and 
ordered him to leave Mexico and that was 
all. The rest had been Jimmy’s fancy, 
born of a desixe for attention. He had 
sent the note by the porter of the saloon. 

This was another instance where Brown 
could not lie himself out. His flight had 
been ordered by Villa, so he left without 
seeing his companions. 

“IT can’t understand why he did that,”’ 
said one of them; ‘‘why we might have 
raised hell with Villa. Cellar, my neck, 
we might have thought there are no cellars 
in Mexico.” 

“It'll take you ten years to understand 
what Jimmy Brown does,” said Baker, 
‘and then you won’t understand.” 


ROWN was ‘“‘thirty-threed”’ another 
B time before he gave up Mexico entirely. 

That was at Laredo, on the Texas- 
Coahuila border, where Carranza, then 
with the upper hand, came for a conference 
with his ambassador from Washington. 
Brown had crossed to the Mexican side, 
Where the correspondents were assembled 
lor an interview with the ‘‘ First Chief,” 
and had been called away by a secret 
agent. It was a notable assembly of 
Writers; a garrulous magazine editor who 
had come down to see for himself, a noted 
author who became a pacifist in the world 
war, and a half-dozen newspaper men, 
including Johnny Baker. They, especially 
the magazine editor and the author, were 
won over by Brown’s charm. 

After the interview they returned to the 
hotel on the American side, and were in- 
formed that Brown had been arrested. 
They recalled he had been summoned 
away from the assembly and the novices 
in Mexican affairs were shocked at such a 
procedure. 

That evening Brown appeared. His 
clothes were covered with mud and his face 
streaked with red. He told how he had 
been taken back of the town and stood 
with his back to a wall while the firing 
squad made ready; how he had leaped over 
the wall and escaped with bullets flying 
over his head. The magazine editor and 
the popular author were noisiest in their 
protestations, and they belabored the 
Mexican officials with threats to take up 
the outrage at Washington “‘in a proper 
and effective manner,”’ which nobody with 
inv knowledge of Washington at that time 
even would have threatened. Baker made 
his own investigation and learned Brown 
had been walked across the international 


He leaves on the} 


‘bridge ten minutes after his arrest. But 
he said nothing. 

Brown was the first of the correspon- 
dents to leave Laredo. With his bar chits 
he had run up a formidable bill at the 
hotel, and after packing his bags he told 
the clerk he would O.K. the bill, which 
should be presented to a Mexican official 





on the other side—and he named the very 
man who had ordered his expulsion. The| 
clerk had heard the story of Brown’s ar. | 
rest and escape and very naturally refused | 
unless there was an order from the official 
Brown had named. 
magazine editor who was in the lobby at 
the time. ‘‘ My checque hasn’t arrived from 
New York; it must be waiting for me at 
El Paso, and here I am with orders to take 
the next train West.” The editor pro- 
duced fifty dollars with good grace. How 
could he refuse such a credit to journal- 
ism, let alone such a charming, romantic 
little fellow lately victim of an outrage 
against the press? 

Brown paid the bill, which was less than 
forty dollars, and left for the station. On 
the way he met the great author returning 
from the postoffice. He repeated the | 
treatment he had given the magazine | 
editor, and again got a loan of fifty dollars. 
Then feigning to drive back to the hotel, 
he escaped to the station and caught his 
train. 





OHNNY Baker soon discovered this 
transaction, and he engineered a meet- 
ing between the editor and the author 

wherein they compared notes. Then Baker 
told them of what actually had happened to 
Brown on the Mexican side, and straight- 
way laughed himself into hysteria. But 
the popular author had revenge. He wrote 
a story about Jimmy Brown in which he 
painted such a romantic, charming creature 
and such a dainty love plot that he was 
repaid many times over for his loan. 

Revolution news became slack, and 
Jimmy Brown had worn out his welcome 
in so many quarters that he sought new 
fields. He went to New York City with 
the intention of writing magazine articles, 
| but he found the work too hard for his 
|nerves. He wilted from lack of adulation 
| —New York is cold to heroes. Within a 
‘month he had become a lecturer, and his 
| first successes promised well. He had the 
| presence, the voice and his stories of revo- 
lution life in Mexico made the audiences 
thrill in many a Y. M. C. A. and drawing- 
room. He was a good lecturer for he 
talked interestingly and never told the 
truth. He twisted every fact to make 
himself the hero, although he kept pretty 
well within the bounds of good taste in so 
doing. Lecturers do not commit them- 
selves in writing, which may account for a 
lot of things. 

When Johnny Baker came to New York, 
Jimmy Brown was not at all pleased, but 
by no means non-plussed. He invited 
Baker to hear him lecture, and that Satur- 
day Baker went to a fashionable girl’s 
school to find Brown surrounded by gig- 
gling girls while he sang, ‘El Cuervo,” and 
translated a verse or two into his own 
English jingle. Then Baker heard his 
companion tell of Mexican campaigns. 

“You're a wonder, Jimmy,” said Baker, 
when they returned to town. “How you 
can lie!” 

‘**You've got to do it, old man, because 
they don’t want facts,” said Brown, per- 
haps with much justice. ‘‘I just dope it 
out as I go along. They like it, don’t 
they?” 

““Yes,”’ admitted Baker, “I suppose if 
I’d never been in Mexico I’d think it was 
fine.” 





IMMY BROWN learned early that a 
little knowledge is often a more profita- 
ble than a dangerous thing. 

Brown had a room in Mrs. Johnstone’s 

house just off Gramercy Square. She was 
a widow of good family, and although she 
rented a room or two in the house she 


“What’ll I do?” said Brown to the}, 
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The Old Way: It added a lot to the price of a typewriter. R ents of offices in many 
cities, salaries, commissions and other costly practices piled up the expense 











(Concluded on page 277) 


THE NEW WAY~THE ECONOMICAL WAY 
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The New Way: We sell direct from the factory to you, eliminating all waste. This saves 
the $36, and it now goes to you. A $100 Oliver now costs you only $64. 


How You Save $36 


on a New Oliver 


The above illustration tells graphically how our new 
plan eliminates $36 in selling costs 


Was 


$100 


Before the 
Ww 





Only $64 now for the identical Oliver 
that sold for $100 before the war. A 
saving to you of $36. And the privilege of 
paying for the Oliver at the easy rate of 
only $4 a month. 

Think of it—getting an Oliver for $36 
less than before the war. Naturally you 
would expect it to cost even more than 
$100 today. For you know how everything 
else has gone up since the first days of 
the war. 

That price reduction of $36 shows the 
economy of selling direct from the factory. 
We adopted this plan during the war, 
when economy was so widely urged. 

We no longer have numerous branch 
houses and offices throughout the country. 
We save that money that was going for rents, 
employes’ salaries, etc. We no longer have 
a lot of salesmen traveling about the country. 
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Our latest and finest model 


We save that money that was going for their We sell you a new Oliver—no second-hand 
salaries, commissions and road expenses. We rebuilt machine. We sell you the famous Oliver 
dispense with other superfluous selling ex- No. 9, our latest and finest model—the very 


penses. And thus we save $36 in all on machine that sold for $100 before the war! 


each machine. And that saving goes to 


you. Used by great concerns 


Che Oliver 9 is a favorite among 


Free Trial | 9 is i 


ig DUSINESS, 


because it excels not only in performance, but 
You can try the Oliver before you buy. 1 durability and dependable every day service 
We ship for 5 days’ free trial. No money It is used by such concerns as U. S. Stee! Cor 
down. No deposit. No obligation to buy. poration, New York Central Lines, Boston Ele- 
Sukh Maedl tai Ul ney tyeewien: is vated ne ay, Hart, Schatiner & Marx, Dia 
¢ — . . ’ ° t oO nd others of like promi » 
worth $ic, it is the Oliver, so sturdy incon- ™ond Match Co., and others of like pr 
struction, so dependable in service. 
nly $4 a month 
If for any reason you decide that you O y a ont 
don’t want to keep the Oliver, just send it That is all you have to pay on our easy terms 
back at our expense (express collect). We —only $4a month. That gives you over a year 
even refund the outgoing transportation to pay for the Oliver, and » have the well 
charges. So you can’t lose a cent on the the machine while paying for it. Why, then 
free trial should anyone even think of buying or renting 
If you agree that it is the finest typewriter | second-hand typewriter when it is so easy to own 


regardless of price and want to keep it, pay a new Oliver! 
for it in easy monthly installments of $4 


: } Avoid disappointment. Order 1 
each. Clip and mail the coupon now. 


immediate delivery 
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l Street Address 


a) 


1043 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Lil. 


] City 


Siate. 


M THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
en oO oney i 1043 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, I! | 
i oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspec 1 
tion. If 1 keep it, I will pay 364 at the rate of $4 per 
Only the coupon ] month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. ] 
The coupon brings an Oliver for free trial 1 my shipping point is | 
If you wish further information before order- | Push oni ace in ee “| 
H ¢ —_* atalog sg - -_ 8 Goes 0 ace > under any ooligation to buy 
ing, mark the Coupee. for catalc g and our free I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at yout 
booklet, ‘The High Cost of Typewriters — The ] expense at the end of five days t 
Reason and the Remedy. } ( Po not send a machine until I order it. Mail me | 
your book—*The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
*, , Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and fur- J 
Canadian Price, $82 ] ther information, | 
Name. . 
J 
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Retail Price Quality of Material 
Reduced $8. OO SHOES ag rm 
Special Shoes $1().00 || Special Shoes $6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 


SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


YOU CAN ALWAYS _ || They are the best known 
sur Mo Man shows nthe wor So 

fj in 107 W. ouglas 
me | stores, direct from the fac- | 
ie tory to you at only one | 
profit, which guarantees Hi 
to you the best shoes that 
can be produced, at the 
‘| lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped 

the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is 
your protection against y 
unreasonable profits. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely the -™ shoe values 
i] for the money in this country. They are made of the 

best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 
combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 
ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 

Insis WwW. L. 
Cc A UT : re) N a omen hows name 
and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be care- 
ful tosee that it has not been ch -“ or mutilated 


Hod, y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
15? Spark St., Brockton, Mass 





















SHOES FIT 
WELL AND HOLD 
THEIR SHAPE 





W.L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides our own stores. If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, take no other 
make. Order direct from the factory, Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 
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Many Men 


and women tired from a hard day’s 

work or exercise find it refreshing | | 
and invigorating to rub down after { 
bathing with a mild solution of j 


bsorbineJ” 


Tired muscles are stimulated 
aching joints soothed; the whol 
system seems revived. 





Absorbine, Jr. is doubly effective 
both as a liniment and as an anti 
septic. Not greasy and of agree 5 
able odor, it is pleasant to use—not 
poisonous, it is safe. 





i $1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or a 
liberal trial bottle sent for ten cents 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


20 Temple Street - Springfield. Mass 
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MILEAGE TIRES 


BU ar FOR 6000 MILES SERVICE. Not a Sewed, Patched or Retreaded Tire — but a 
iy fabric casing rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileage 

alent toacord tire. Standard non-skid tread, of new live rubber same as drawing 

A ‘Brand New Tube Free With Every Tire Ordered 


25x3 «¢ @ « «$7.30 Zing $10.96 32x44 oe. 55 perks Sie.59 
















5 Ox3 ss 2 + 800 130 33x4% 15.50 
w* Ox3% sace iia 75 34x4% 13.78 Sia , 
y a 233%. ad. énir 870 34x4 1195 35x4% 14 
2 y State SS. or Clincner. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY wit h $2.00 deposit 


ire shipped balance C.O.D_, with section left unwrapped for examination 
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| They never let my pocket rest; 


|The gov’ment must o’ went and 
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«Lawand Order” Coolidge | 


(Concluded from page 263) | 


Vice-President has been without setback. 
Fourteen times has Coolidge appeared as 
candidate for public elective office and 
twenty-one years of his life have been 
spent in the service of city and State. 

Following his appointment as munici- | 
pal solicitor, a defiant Democrat of the 
Council met him on the street. 

“I didn’t vote for you, Coolidge,”’ 
jeered the d. D. 

‘‘Wa-a-al,” replied the legal adviser, | « 
in purposed Vermont vernacular, ‘‘some- 
‘dy did!” 

Calvin Coolidge has _ been neither 
spectacular nor rapid in his journey to the 
\ice-Presidency, but steady and regular. | ; 
He has faithfully carried out each im- 
portant office entrusted to him, and }) 
answered his critics with wordless deeds. 
“Calvin,” said his father, ‘“‘could get 
more sap out of a maple than any boy | 
ever knew.” 

For two successive terms he was Mayor 
of Northampton, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature six terms. 
Representative and Senator, he served as 
member or chairman of many important 
State committees, and introduced numer- 
ous bills of widespread humanitarian 
appeal. In an executive capacity Gov- | 
ernor Coolidge consistently championed 
the labor of women and children, housing 
protection and improvement, farmers, 
State and city employes and soldiers and 
veterans, as well as more general mov e- | 
ments for the common weal. 

In 1915 he was elected without opposi- | 


tion president of the Senate, and his inau- x END | D ® 0 | 0 » EY" 


guration speech on that occasion was a) if You Can Tell A eel a 
Lincolnesque brilliant of brevity. “Be GENUINE DIAMOND Send 


brief,” was the gist of the forty words, | to prove our blue-white MEXICAN Scendid back 


+ Te ¢ j - > ef ? T 1 Ves resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING RAIN- 
above all things, be brief.” Three years BOW FIRE, we will send a selected 1 carat gem in Ladies 















F 
if ie you have a Woodstock you have 1 
the best—a Typewriter that repre- f 
sents a distinct advance in construction 
and design, embodying every essential 
feature. An improvement over others | 
in many respects, and costs no more, | 


Is it worth your while to have atype- | 
writer that is just right; one that you 
are proud of and will wish to keep 

always? You can have this \eaalioat 
writing machine to give you service of 
the highest quality for years to come. 


Write now for our handsomely illus- 
trated booklet describing the newNo.5 
Woodstock, the latest aud best inTy 

writers, and monthly payment plan 
that is new for so good a machine. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Div. 12, Chicago, lll., U.S.A 
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Polic ike. and Gove Coolidge | ° D. If not pleased return in 2 days for money back less 
ton Police strike, and Governor Coolidge | handling charges. Write for Free Catalog. Agents wanted. 


‘ted swiftly < ine ¢ ' i i MEXICAN DIAMONB TING CO. Dept. 1W2, Las Crores, N. 
acted swiftly and inexorably to bring it DIANONG IMPORTING CO. Dept. LW2, Las Cr Mex. 
to anend. His famous slogan, ‘“‘ Law and 
Order,’’ was voiced then for the first time TELL. TOMORROW'S 
and heard all over the country. Probably weaty Gaia Seales Gao the 
it was the most powerful factor to bring ey is ee 
the Governor re-election by the greatest >, scientifically constructed instrument work 

ve ° + : ing automatically, Handsome, reliabl 
majority ever recorded in the Bay State, Pond everlasting. 
and principally instrumental in his nom- } An Ideal Present 
ination for Vice-President of the United 
States. 


“% ie. aif Made doubly interesting by the little fig- 
¢ Hise) ures of the Peasant and his good wife, 
u 
First on the Coolidge list of “Don'ts” | 
for success in life is, ‘Don’t boast.” The 


Yi who come in and out to tell you what the’ 
last is, ‘Don’t slap a man on the back.” 
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The Wail of an Ex- Rookie 


HEN they declared an ar- 
mistice 
And I recrossed the foam; 
I vowed I’d save a bank-roll, 
When once I got back home. 














I started things a humming— 
I tried to save some cash; 
(The revenue department 
thought 
I acted kind o’ rash). 








Each year they slice my income, | 
They tax my profits too; Stamps for 
Most ev’rything I buy seems! sale at post 
tagged ’ a - offices, banks, 


de nt stores and a multi- 
“A war tax please from YOU. re spe ng we 


places. Look ce W S S 
for the letters * « * 


charged Printing Ch ap 
T ot Cards, earoulars, la 0 peek. , paper. _ 

fa (~~ )Larger ob press $150. Save money. int 
he whole blame war to me. f for others, big profit. All easy “rules sont 
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eA Hero 


by Trade 


(Concluded from page 275) 


owned, her old friends, most of them at 
least, did not give up her society. One 
day Mrs. Johnstone, who was a well- 
educated, sagacious woman, sent for Baker, 
whom she knew to be Brown’s friend. 

“Tam very much interested in our mutual 
friend,” she said. “I know you are his 
well-wisher, although you may have seen 
in him some of the things I have seen 
things that are rather hard to reconcile 
with such a charming, lovable fellow.” 

“T have seen,” said Baker, “now that 
you mention it—I have given up warning 
people- —that Jimmy Brown is a very 
charming, lovable little crook. He can’t 
help it, and I wouldn’t change him for the 
world.” 

“That’s just it, change him,”’ she con- 
tinued. “You know he hasn’t paid his 
room rent since he arrived, and although 
| simply must rent a room or so or give 
up the old house, I haven’t been able to 
bring myself to force him. But he tells 
such awful lies about it; such silly lies. 
And then there is that little girl—how he 
met her, I don’t know—on Eleventh 
Street. Their affair will not do her any 
good. I wish I dared tell her mother. 
And then Jimmy took some of our silver— 
you know we have no servants. The silver 
isgone. And that story of his about catch- 
ing a sneak-thief and kicking him down the 
stairs is all rot. I am no fool. 

“Now, Mr. Baker, this is what I want 
to talk to you about—not merely to tell 
you about Jimmy’s shortcomings. 
him as a son for all of them.” 


“Mrs. Johnstone, I could talk to you | 


all day about worse things.” 
‘This is my scheme, Mr. Baker. 
is a friend of the family’s up at Columbia 
University, and I believe through him I 
could arrange to have Jimmy cured. Do 
you know, one day we were doing stunts in 
the parlor, and Jimmy showed us the back 


of his head; up under the hair there is a hole | 


you could stick your fist in. He told us he | 
had been hit by a shell in the battle of | 
Torreon.” | 

‘His mother told me he fell out of a tree | 
when he was a kid,” said Baker. 

“Very probably; but that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Now, I suppose you know it is an 
established scientific fact that such brain 
pressures make criminals. I want to help 
the boy,and to have you help me help him.” 

You'd have to hog-tie him to get him 
into an operating-room,”’ said Baker. ‘‘I 
mean you’d have to force him, and that 
would be illegal. Then there is another 
thing, Mrs. Johnstone. What makes 
Jimmy so crooked must be the same thing 
that makes him so clever. If you remove 
that thing, I’ll bet you will have a simple- | 
ton. His insanity, whatever it comes | 
from, makes him both a lovely boy and a | 
damned crook. For my part, I think it’s 
just a fall from grace, not from a tree.”’ 

‘Perhaps that is true,” said Mrs. John- 
stone, giving up any hope of bringing 
Baker around to her way of thinking. 
he motherly instinct knows no reasoning. 


ER project had gone no further when 

the World War altered and at last 

ended Jimmy Brown’s life. His 
lecture work had dropped to almost 
nothing, for the reason that he cheated 
his booking agent and made it a point 
ilways to be at least a half-hour late at 
every lecture. 

“That’s the way to get ’em on edge,” 
he told Baker. But his unreliability hurt 
his reputation, and when his agent learned 

had been lecturing independently, con- 
trary to their agreement, the contract 
was canceled. 

Jimmy Brown left an _ inhospitable 
Mexico behind him, and now he had fin- 
ished New York. For that reason, per- 
haps, he was one of the first to volunteer. 
But his patriotism was eloquent. 

Before Brown’s company left the train- 





ing camp he was a sergeant. 
had promised to make him the top ser- 
geant if any change permitted, and a 
chance to make a lieutenancy. The cap- 
tain had been captivated by Brown’s 
charms, but he was a good company 
commander and did not permit favoritism 
| to show itself. 

By the time the regiment reached 
France, Brown had borrowed heavily 
from his captain and in small lots from 
several of the enlisted men. He needed no 
money, but such is the force of habit. 
Brown had a chance to rise from the 
ranks, and perhaps to distinguish himsel! 
in battle. But like his opportunity as a 
fortnightly president of Mexico it missed 
fire. Two months in France and he had 
become the most unpopular man in the 
company. His lies had been detected; 
| his debts were unpaid. 








T may have been for that reason that 
Jimmy Brown deserted. He certainly 
was not afraid of action, for in Mexico 

he had been often under heavy fire, 
although he never played the daredevil. 
James Brown was posted as a deserter, 
not merely an “A. W. O. L.” 

Jimmy Brown appeared at London 

wearing the uniform of a second lieutenant. 





I like 
| Baker there. 


There | 





;we have learned his 
| escape from a prison in London is not easy 


He told the correspondents, some of whom 


| he had known in Mexico, that he was on 


sick leave. Brown soon became as popular 
in London as he had been in Mexico City 
and in New York. There was no Johnny 
Through an English ac- 
quaintance Brown obtained a guest’s card 
to a club, and a London military tailor 
made him a uniform that set him off like a 
brigadier. 

Jimmy 


Brown remembered that his 


| father’s sister had married well and lived 


in Essex, and a few inquiries located the 
family. Next, Jimmy Brown was so- 
journing on a country estate surrounded 
by a bevy of pretty country cousins. 
And of the dash he made, one of the 
cousins knows to her sorrow. But Jimmy 
did not forget his last sweetheart, the 
| maiden of good family and tender years on 
Eleventh Street. He wrote her of the bat- 
tle in which he had “done a little trick”’ 
that brought him a commission, and of how 
he was recuperating in a hospital in Essex. 

Jimmy returned to London, leaving the 


| country cousin in hysteria and her mother 
That night Brown was arrested. | 
It seems the tailor had complained to the | 


in a fury. 


club and that the treasurer of the club had 
found a cheque that had been cashed in an 
unseemly fashion. This led to Brown's 
identification as James Brown, Company 
C, deserter. Brown swore he was another 
James Brown, and so they took his photo- 
graph and thumb-prints. 

Jimmy Brown could not face it out, and 
alternative. To 


but had he not foiled firing-squads and 
made away from cellar prisons in Mexico? 


The captain | 


Also, it was his birthday, and he once won | 


$200 at keno in Juarez on his birthday. 


IMMY BROWN reached the top of the 


wall, but the sentry brought him down | 


with one shot. 
and exonerated. A warder had been beaten 
insensible and his keys were missing. 
They kept the body until word came from 
France that James Brown, ‘photograph 
and identification marks attached,” was a 
deserter. So they stripped Brown of the 
uniform the London tailor had made and 
buried him in his underwear. And that 
was the end of Jimmy Brown. 

“Poor old Jimmy Brown,” Johnny 
Baker said when the news reached him. 
‘He never should’ve left Mexico. They 
don’t understand genius anywhere else. 

“Tf deserting had been the honorable 


The sentry was tried | 





The New Butter-Kist 


‘Cash Magnet” 











4000 hags sold in 5 days 


Here is anot' er BUTTER-KIST money maker C. J. Rogers put one in his store. After 
5 days’ operation he wrote us as follows: “We have had our Peanut Toaster in operation 
5 days and have sold over 4,000 bags. Wouldn’t be without it for twice what it cost us.’ 

There’s a big profit in peanuts. Everybody likes them. Here is a little machine that sits 


on your counter and draws people to it. It is always in motion. The motion arrests inter- 
est. The fragrance of the toasting peanuts tantalizes the people. And then they buy. 
This toaster makes the most delicious toasted peanuts you ever tasted. They come out 
piping hot. Just wonderful! 


Peanut profits are 
everyday profits 


All days, all seasons, are peanut time. Th 
better peanuts are prepared the bigge 
the sale. The new UNIVERSAL BU 
TER-KIST Peanut Toaster pulls folk 
into your store. Like a magnet 
DRAWS THE MONEY right into you: 
till. It toasts, it advertises, it SELLS pea 
nuts. It is always on the job. Alway 
making money for. you. 


A toaster that sells 
peanuts 


This little ‘Cash Magnet" occupies only 

small space on one end of your counter. Ii 
measures 29 inches in length, 18 inches in 
depth and is 24 inches high. It is run by elec 
tricity. It toasts the peanuts, it keeps them 
piping hot, it sells peanuts. The tumbling | 
peanuts in the plate glass toaster catch the 
eye. The aroma creates a mouth-watering 
desire. RESULTS—SALES, many = sales 











DAILY SALES $4—PROFIT $2.75 

am glad to advise you that the Universal 
Peanut Toaster, which I bought of ycu in 
October, is very satisfactory. It is certainly 
- ; 1 | proving a fine investment from the profit stand- 
The Universal is an ornamental little machine point, sales sc far averaging $4 per day, of which 
with its crystal-clear plate glass, its bright $2.75 is profit. 
metal work, its polished surfaces. It has, in Oo. N. DONNAHOE 
addition to the peanut toasting compartment, celal cnasiaeae 
saraue” for salted nut meats. Another AVERAGES $25 TO $30 

5 I am very glad I bought one of your Peanut 


puts Universal rap I average $25 to $30 a week Fai 
Jeek I ran $82. 
Peanut Toaste: r «x E. J. HARSHMAN (Candy 
A FINE INVESTMENT 


in your store It is 3 months since I purchased a Butter-kist 

Peanut Toaster. I consider it a fine investment 

I would not part with it for twice the cost. Have 
I 


We make it easy for you to buy a UNIVER- 
used machine during cold weather only 


SAL Peanut Toaster. $48 puts it in your store. 


The balance you can pay in easy monthly confident with warm spring weather it will be 
installments. No special wiring is necessary. wonder financially 
you attach the machine to any light socket. IRA A. ROBERTS (General Stor 


Read what others are doing with this new 
Te oe ee ee SELLS 1,000 POUNDS 

or full particulars. I have sold 1,000 pounds in the short time since 

MAIL COUPON I got my machine. If I had not had your 

machine | could not have sold 1,000 pounds in a 

You incur no obligation in asking for particu- year. One of the big stores has quit selling pea 


lars. —_ fill in the coupon below and mail it nuts since | got my machine ; 
ATON A. R. HEIFER (Candy 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CoO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn Machines and Peanut Toasters 


688 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





| 4 HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., ] 
688 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. Name ; 
Please mail me at once, without obligation 
on a. part, full information about the new Address | 
BU R° KIST UNIVERSAL Peanut Toaster. 
NOTE— It is necessary that your store has elec- City and State I 
i tric light to operate the UNIVERSAL Peanut 
My business i i 


thing to do, Jimmy’d have stayed and 


fought like hell.” 


Toaster. 
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Do you know that Clear-Tone 
—the wonder-working lotion— 
used like toilet water— 


Clears 
Your Skin 


of Pimples, Blackheads. Acne 
Eruptions, Enlarged Pores, Oily or 
Shiny Skin? Elegant after Shaving. 
Indispensable for sensitive and re- 
fined women. 

GUARANTEED to banish unsightly 
blemishes easily and ronal and 
leave the skin clear nd smooth 

















“A Clear Tone Skin” 





This Free Booklet tells how you can 
easily and quickly at home obtain a 
clear skin, free from all blemishes, 
like Nature intended you to have. 
Thousands of copies of this interest- 
ing book are distributed every month. 


Clear- Tone ee not a cure-all or mail- 


rder treatment, but a 
scientific, reliable SKIN LOTION, perfected 
after 15 years personal experience by Mr. E. S. 
Givens, who knows every embarrassment one 
has to suffer with a bad complexion. Endorsed 
and prescribed by physicians, druggists, and 
thousands of enthusiastic users, and soldon a 
direct and positive guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back! The marvel of Clear-Tone is that 
it clears the complexion so quickly, no matter 
what the cause, 

has hadan unprecedented 
Clear- Tone success as evidenced by 
thousands of voluntary letters written by men 
and women who had very bad blemishes and 
tried various soaps, ointments, and doctors 
without relief. 


Read These Letters! 


From U. $S. Hospital-- ‘Find myself improving 
wonderfully. Any one I see that has skin trouble 
your wonderful Clear-Tone will be recommend- 
ed.”’ Chas. A. Rein, U. S. Hospital 41, Staten 

island, N. Y. 

| From a Barber--‘Have been a barber for 30 

ood as Clear- on. 

ut it.” Otto Van 











and never saw anything as 
All barbers should know a 
Burin, Kansas City, 

From a Musician--"'l am obliged to be in public 
& great deal and my complexion was a great em- 
barrassment. Clear-Tone improved me so greatly 
that I strongly recommend it.”’ C. H. Lindeman, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Froma Lady--"* i cannot thank you enough for al! 
the good it has done me. One bottle has cleared 
my face prenen rfully.’’ Miss Mary Yonks, Haver- 
straw, 

Froma Soidier--" It is certainly wonderful. ’’ Louis 
Langer, Troop F, 8rd Cavalry, Ft. Ethan Allen Vt. 

From a Flyer--"'Cleared my face of Acne.’ Oa 
Howald, N. H. Station, Pensacola, Fla 

Amazed -*‘Has cleared my skin ae 
“ —— s and blac kheads. Everybody who sees 
Ss amazed.” ilson, Pearson, Ga. 

Thousands of Others--men and women--praise 
Clear-Tone. We'll giadly send copies of most 
interesting testimonials 


FREE Simply send name today for FREE 

booklet, *‘A Clear-Tone Skin’’ 
telling how I cured myself after being afflicted 
for 15 years, and my $1,000 Guarantee to clear 
your skin of the above blemishes. 


E. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, |_E. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, Mo _| 





























STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win bigh ps sitions 
and big success in business and 
ublic life. Greater opportu 
nities now than ever before. Be 
independent bea leader, Law 


‘to. $10, 000 Annually 


You <= train at bome 












$3, 
—_ — = step ~ Cm. 







‘or bar examina 
san in ony y quate * ae raey re y refunded Co to our 
Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. De: of LL. B 
bousands of successful neg en 
easy terms Fourte 7 

ee if you enroll now. |Get our valuable "120 pase 
* and “‘Fvidence”’ books free. Send for them— now 

LaSalle ~Ab ceo e University, Dept. 361-L, Chicago 


You can be quickly cured, if you 






















pre Stammerning 
e and Oure ells! 
cured sell alter ering for 20 years 


B.N Bogue ¢ Bogue Hide 47 N. ti St., lodianapolis 


W. G. Harding, 100% Human Being 


(Concluded from page 262) 


After that the Gazetle will undertake to 
make a man of him, and a newspaper man 
if he has it in him.” 

Substitute ‘ Marion’’ for ‘‘ Emporia” 
and you have an accurate enough descrip- 
tion of WG. Harding as a beginner on a 
country newspaper. He has run the Mar- 
ion Star since 1884 on a policy dictated 
by conscience. He heartily agrees with 
Kipling about journalism that “‘observa- 
tion is my trade,”’and he might again with 
Kipling add today: 


I keep six honest serving men 
(They taught me all I knew), 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who. 


In politics, Mr. Harding’s creed, from 
all that the writer can ascertain, is equally 
simple and candid. The brief summary 
that Mr. Harding himself wrote into a 
terse sketch in ‘“‘Who’s Who”’ is as much 
as we need to know as a record of his pol- 
itical history: 

Member Ohio Senate, 1900-04. 

Governor of Ohio, 1904-06. 

Republican nominee for Governor of 
Ohio, 1910 (defeated). 

Member United States Senate, 
Ohio, 1915-1921. 

Mr Harding, as his record shows, works 
with the organized machinery of politics 
that is at hand, not as a reformer, but asa 


from 


practical politician willing to take half a | 


loaf rather than none. The gallery doesn’t 
worry him; and it is his avowed policy not 
to shun counsel, but to seek it. Perhaps golf 
may again be an index of personality; while 
Mr. Harding is not at all temperamental 
about whether spectators watch him or not, 
the former occupant of the White House 
was So sensitive to comments from the gal- 
lery that he made it his practice to resort 
to a semi-private links. Mr. Wilson prac- 
tically had to have the whole place to him- 
self or he couldn’t play at all. 

Mr. Wilson sought no counsel, was im- 
patient with criticism, and rather than 
advance by half-measures and arbitration 
wouldn’t budge an inch. Is this the mark 
of the born leader? 

An eminent authority on such matters 
of psychology, G. Stanley Hall, LL.D., 
Ph.D., in a new book widely reviewed and 
rather generally praised for its sound the 
“No.” His book called 


A TIME 


sis, is 


SayVs 


By SToKELEY S. 


| written with ‘‘W. G.”’ 


‘Morale, 
cians is one 
messages: 
“One of the most clear and obvious con 
clusions from the incomparably complex 
life of our day, so full of conflicts between 
such innumerable group interests, 
especially in a democracy, 


” and this passage about politi 
of the most notable of its 


and | 
is that the | 


chief criterion of true leadership is the | 


power to compromise. All those in power 
must be ready to concede and accept 
a part when they cannot get the whole, as 
well as sometimes to do the lesser evil to 
secure the greater good.” 

We know of no particular instance in 
which Mr. Harding has been known to 
commit “‘lesser evils’’ to attain his ends, 
but the rest of the description fits the 
President-elect as well as if it had been 
as its subject. Mr. 
Harding has the power of compromise, he 
works patiently with such political machin- 
ery as he has at hand, and when he can’t 
get the whole he takes a part. 

Not long ago a veteran newspaper man, 
who has been behind the scenes of the 
political arena for many years and often 
has held public office himself, printed a 
creed to the effect that it takes a stand 
patter to get anything accomplished. This 
being an epigram, it was, like all good epi 
grams, only half true, but it expressed a 
common enough feeling of resentment in 
America these days against the rigidity of 
mind of many of theself-confessed “* reform 
ers” and “progressives’—men who if 
they can’t have their own way and right on 
the spot, sit down and sulk. 


Mr. Harding, it is safe to forecast, will | 


never be found in a dark corner of the 
White House biting his nails. He will 


never demand a whole loaf or nothing, nor | 
will he ever slam the front door in the | 


faces of the “innumerable group inter- 
ests” in American politics with whom he 
will have to work. 

For he is, as the sport writer quoted in 
the beginning has remarked, a robust man, 
a 100 per cent. human being, a modest mor- 

tal who, if he does a little better re 
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BON-OPTO 


is a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practised daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with great satisfaction. 
The Bon-Opto system quickly relieves in- 
flammation of the eyes and lids. It 
cleanses, soothes and rests tired, dusty, 
work-strained eyes and is a help to better 
eyesight. Ask your druggist. He knows. 
He will refund your money without ques- 
tion, if you are dissatisfied. There is no 
other home eye treatment like Bon-Opto. 




















the experts predict, is pleased thereat,and Standard Underwoods 


who, even when he is pressing his iron shots 
will let the rest of his fellow countrymen 


look in on the game. For it doesn’t 
bother him! 
“Not a bit; it helps.” 


TO: PLAT 


FISHER 


OME, Love, with me! 
Unshifted weight of tron years 


Wears out the heart, 
Works duty sick in slavery; 


the life unspheres, 


One clean hour, from the world’s dust free, 


1 claim 
O come, my Love, away with me 
1 want some one to play with me! 


the saving hour that cheers; 


I faint with doubt 
How high the goal, how far off yet, 
I now ask only to forget! 
What worth in all we strive about? 
Oh, let us flee that sweat-blind rout, 
Truant from cares and tasks that fret! 
Forsake the foot-worn way with me; 


I need you, 


Oh, I want you! 


dear, to play with me! 


Come, be again my child-sweetheart 


Alas, if you outgrow the art! 
Oh, let us pay the soul its due; 


Come where unfrighted wild birds woo, 
From all the spying world apart. 
What though you have grown gray with me? 


Chord Ife with laughter; 


play with me! 


Come, Love, with me! 
Chafed by the social smiling mask, 
With heart-ache of the treadmill task, 
To you I turn for sympathy, 
The mated mood’s full ministry. 
The lonely child’s all-heal I ask; 
Come, let your heart be gay with me 
Some one, some one, must play with me! 
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Kia Wireless 


How Marconi’s Experiments of Yesterday Have Become a 
World-Wide System of Communication Which 
Vie with 7 elegraph and Cable 
By Austin C. LESCARBOURA 


Scientific American 


Managing Editor 


RANSATLANTIC wireless _ sta- 
tions existed ten yearsago. At least 
they were called transatlantic 
stations, and they were in business 

to handle transatlantic messages for the 
press and business houses and individuals. 
But many a day passed and those same 
transatlantic stations could not transmit 
their messages because of atmospheric con- 
ditions. They were poor competitors of 
the practically infallible cables, to be sure. 

Ten years ago! A short span of time so 
far as history is concerned, but an age in 
wireless communication. It is only 
twenty-five years ago since young Gugliel- 
mo Marconi began his experiments, on his 
father’s estate at the Villa Griffone, near 
Bologna, in Italy. An ardent student of 
electricity, young Marconi was quite 
familiar with the work of certain savants 
along the line of electromagnetic radia- 
tion. But it remained for him to gather 
the loose threads of the experiments and 
developments which had been made, and to 
weave them into his pioneer wireless tele- 
graph system. His first efforts were 
directed towards transmitting signals 
over several hundred feet. 
provements and refinements on his trans- 
mitter and his receiver, he gradually in- 
creased the gap between stations to almost 
fifteen miles in 1898. By the following 
year the English Channel was spanned by 
Marconi’s system, a matter of thirty-two 
miles. In 1g00, a distance of 100 miles 
was covered, Then it was that Marconi 
decided to span the Atlantic, and work was 
immediately begun on a convenient site at 
Poldhu, on the coast of Cornwall. Twenty 
masts, each 200 feet high, served to elevate 
the system of wires forming the aerial. 
When everything was in readiness Marconi 
went to St. John’s, Newfoundland, where 
he assembled his receiving apparatus, and 
sent up a balloon carrying along aerial wire. 
On Thursday, December 12, 1g01, Mar- 
coni received the three dots forming the 
signal “S,” which was the pre-arranged 
signal being sent out over and over again 
by his men at Poldhu. And from that day 
on inter-continental wireless was an ac- 


By steady im- | 





| 


complished fact, although much remained | 
to be done in the way of making such com- | 
| ing, tricky medium which he terms the 


munication mean something better than a 
wireless demonstration. 

Never has an invention been more press- 
agented than wireless. Little understood, 
appealing to the imagination because of 
the mysterious spanning of space, and as- 
tounding in its rapid development, wireless 
was over-sold to the public, so to speak. 
\nd that condition of affairs handicapped 
Wireless development for many years. Not 
until the World War did wireless te- 
legraphy have an opportunity to vindicate 
itself. Then under the label of radio te- 
legraphy, it emerged as a full-fledged, prac- 
tical and reliable means of communication, 
supported by the leading electrical engi- 
neers of the world, and backed by the big 
electrical interests. 

The public can hardly be criticized for its 
extreme scepticism regarding the merits of 
Wireless telegraphy in the past. Indeed, 
most of us can recall the days of wireless 
stock-selling not so long ago, and the rude 

wakening of an investing public when the 
wireless bubble burst. There were several 
\merican companies organized ostensibly 
or the purpose of doing a wireless business, 
but actually engaged in disposing of 
‘undsomely engraved certificates. One of 
‘hese companies sold many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of stock and spent only a small 





part of the invested capital for the purpose 
of establishing wireless stations. Not 
satisfied with installing wireless stations 
aboard ship, and building stations along 
the coasts for ship-to-shore business—the 
main application of wireless in those early 
days—this organization went ahead build- 
ing stations in various cities for the 
avowed purpose of competing with tele- 
graph and telephone lines. Of course, 
such activities made interesting reading 
in the stock-selling literature. The public, 
led to believe that wireless could compete 
with the usual wire means, were sorely dis- 
appointed and soon lost confidence in wire- 
less. 

But in spite of the public’s scepticism 
because of over-inflation of wireless stock 
in the past, the legitimate wireless com- 
panies went ahead developing the mari- 
time end of wireless, and did much to save 
human life at sea, as well as expedite the 
work of navigator and steamship line 
alike. The public came to use wireless at 
sea, but refrained from employing this 
means of communication when other 
means were available. 

There is nothing truly mysterious about 
wireless, It is simply a matter of pro- 
ducing electromagnetic waves at the trans- 
mitting end, imparting these to space by 
means of elevated wires forming the an- 
tenna or aerial, and gathering a part of 
these waves at some distant receiving point 
by means of another aerial and suitable 
detecting apparatus. The waves spread 
out in ever-widening circles from the 
transmitter, just as ripples form and spread 
when a stone is dropped in a body of still 
water, 

The more power is used at the trans- 
mitting end, the more far-reaching are the 
waves. Thus the average ship installation 
uses anywhere from one to five kilowatts 
of power (one kilowatt of electricity will 
light twenty standard 50-watt lamps) 
while the long-distance station may use 
twenty kilowatts. 

Were the atmosphere always constant, 
it would be a simple matter for engineers 
to work out a table of powers and distances 
for wireless. The radio engineer is work- 
ing constantly with an unknown, fluctuat- 


“‘ether.”’ He never knows just what pranks 
this medium will play with his waves, and 
the only way he can insure results is to use 
more than sufficient power to get through, 
so to speak. 

It is almost unbelievable that so much 
power goes to waste in wireless communi- 
cation, but an explanation is not difficult 
to find. For instance, five kilowatts at the 
transmitting end produce, perhaps, one 
one-millionth of a kilowatt three hundred 
miles away. That infinitesimal current can 
only be detected with the most delicate 


iustruments known to the electrical science. | 


Where has the rest of the transmitting cur- 
rent gone to? Simple enough. Return for a 
moment to the water ripple analogy. Re- 
member that at three hundred miles away 
the waves have a circumference of almost 


| 2,000 miles and that they are very mate- 





rially weakened as a result of traversing 300 
miles of space. And again, remember that | 
the receiving antenna is only intercepting | 
a small fraction of the total wave. Is it | 
any wonder, then, that five kilowatts of | 
energy turns up as an infinitesimal part of | 
a kilowatt at the receiving end? 
At first wireless men covered great dis- | 
tances merely by increasing the power at 
the transmitting end. But with the! 





A Surprise 


This is to urge that you brush 
teeth for ten days in a new way. 
Combat the film. Bring other good 
effects. The whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth will be a delightful surprise. 

To millions of people this method is 
bringing a new era in teeth cleaning. 


It combats film 

One object is to fight the film— 
that viscous film you feel. This is 
the teeth’s greatenemy. It dims the 
teeth and causes most tooth troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not effectively com- 
bat it. So night and day it may 
do a damage which few people have 
escaped. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Despite the tooth 
brush, all these troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 


New methods now 
Dental science, after diligent re- 
search, has found effective film com- 
batants. Able authorities have am- 
ply proved them. Now leading den- 
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| Pepsadent 
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|A scientific film combatant, whose 
| every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest author- 
ities, and now advised by leading 
| dentists everywhere.’ All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 
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tists, in Europe and America, advise 
their daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
millions of people have already 
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Watch these desired effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. Then it leaves the 
teeth so highly polished that film- 
coats cannot easily adhere. 

It also brings other effects which 
modern authorities desire. It mul- 
tiplies the salivary flow, as certain 
foods would do. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. 

It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to digest starch de- 
posits which otherwise cling and 
may form acid. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 

Thus twice a day it brings tc users 
unique tooth protection. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Read in our book the scientific rea- 
son for each new effect. 

Do this now. It is most impor- 
tant, both to you and yours. It 
may lead to life-long benefits which 
you cannot afford to miss. 
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development of more sensitive forms of 
detectors they were able to detect and/| 
| receive still smaller amounts of current, 
thus increasing the radius of a given trans 
|mitter. At first the receiving stations | 
| made use of coherers, but soon there came 
into the art the electrolytic detector, con 
sisting of a fine point of platinum dipping 
in a weak acid solution. Battery current, 
flowing through a telephone receiver and 
through the solution, caused a bubble of 
gas to form about the point, insulating it 
from the liquid. But the flowing of wire 
less waves down through this detector 
caused the bubble to be pierced, thus per- 
mitting battery current to flow through 
the telephone receiver and the detector. A | 
| click was heard in the telephone receiver 
But as soon as the waves ceased flowing, | 
the point was again insulated, ready for the | 
next wave, and so on. The electrolytic | 
detector was hundreds of times more} 
sensitive than the early coherers. And in | 
turn the crystal detectors, making use of 
certain crystals which rectify the wireless | 
waves so that they can be heard in the tele- | 
phone receivers, were more sensitive than | 
the electric detector. | 
Some four decades ago Thomas A. Edi- | 
son found that if an additional electrode is 
introduced into the vacuum of an incan- | 
descent lamp, and a source of current is 
connected to the regular filament and the | 
| electrode, no current will flow through the 
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vacuum. However, if the filament is 
| heated by means of a suitable current, | 
|other current already mentioned will} 


| flow across the vacuum. To an American 


Dr. Lee DeForest, belongs the credit for | 
| developing the present-day vacuum tube, 
which is the most sensitive electrical device 
known to science. Indeed, it is to electri- 
| city what the ultra-microscope is ro optics. | 

No other invention has done so much | 
towards perfecting wireless as the vacuum 
tube in its various forms. Not only does 
this device serve as a super sensitive de 
|tector, but it is also used for amplifying 
| weak currents. Thus the weakest electric | 
lcurrents detected by the vacuum tube} 





‘can be amplified thousands and tens of | 5, 


thousands of times by a number of other | 
vacuum tubes. Again, the vacuum tube | 
serves as a modulator; that is to say, it, 
permits a weak current to be used for the 
purpose of modulating or altering a power 
ful current. Once more, it serves as a gen- 
| erator of high currents, in which capacity | 
| it has made the wireless telephone practical. | 
| Improvements and refinements in the | 
detecting and receiving apparatus have 
had much to do with increasing the | 
radius of the wireless stations, but at | 
the same time much has been done at the 
transmitting end. In the early days Mar 

coni employed huge spark coils, but by 
1908 the noisy sparks were more or less 


| 
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replaced by improved forms of spark gaps 
in which the sparks were confined. Since | 
the war an American engineer, Alexander- | 
son, has perfected a remarkable form of | 
| electric alternator, which produces tremen- 
dously high frequency currents suitable for 
wireless transmission. Indeed, Alexander- | 
son has realized the dream of radio men | 
from the very inception of wireless, name- | 
ly, the employment of an electrical genera | 
| tor capable of producing alternating cur- | 
rents of sufficiently high frequency for wire 
purposes. A German, one Gold 
ischmidt, has also worked out a similar | 
machine; but Alexanderson, backed by 
ithe resources and facilities of the leading 
lectric company of the world, has at 
tained the last word in radio telegraphy. 
| It is impossible fully to appreciate the 
| positiveness of the present radio systems 
without recalling the uncertain days of 
the recent past. In the case of one trans- 
atlantic station, traffic only could be han- 
dled at certain periods during the twenty- | 
four hours of the day. It was next to im 
possible to transmit messages during day 
time, owing to the absorption of the wire 
less waves by sunlight—at least that is 
one explanation offered by wireless experts 
in this little understood phenomenon. Then | 





| less 














again, when the atmosphere was saturated 


with electricity, as it is prone to be during 
the warm summer months, the trans- 
Atlantic stations for days at a time were 
unable to get a single message through. 
Even with the best of conditions messages 


| were generally repeated several times, to in- 


sure their correct reception at the other end. 

During the war the bulk of our Govern- 
ment wireless traffic was handled from a 
small room in Washington. Messages 
were sent to the perforating machines, and 
the paper ribbons were then sent to the 
proper automatic transmitters. But all the 
actual work of transmitting was controlled 
from this small room. This room was the 
nerve center for a group of our most 
powerful stations scattered about our 
Atlantic seaboard. The wireless stations 
were connected with the room by land 
lines. Much of the wireless traffic today is 
controlled from central stations, far re- 
moved from the actual transmitters with 
their tall antenna towers. 

Eleven miles southwest of Bordeaux, 
France, is the most powerful radio station 
'extant. It was constructed by our navy 
during the war for the purpose of main- 
taining communication with our forces in 
Europe, even in the event of a severance of 
the cables by German submarines. The 
Armistice found us with the Lafayette 
radio station, as it is called, partly com- 
pleted, and it was decided to finish the 


| work so well begun and sell the station to 


the French Government, as another item 
of our salvaging operations. 


This station, which has been completed, 





and is now in operation, employs an arc 


transmitter and something like 1,200 kilo 
watts of energy. Thesantenna is supported 
by eight steel towers, each 820 feet in 
height. While the Eiffel Tower of Paris 
weighs 2,700 tons, each tower of the La 
fayette station weighs 550 tons. The 
eight towers are arranged in two rows of 
four each, the rows being spaced 1,320 
feet apart. In each row the towers are 
spaced 1,320 feet apart. In all, the an 
tenna system covers a plot a mile long and 
a quarter of a mile wide, or something like 
227,200 square feet. 

Prior to the Lafayette station, our most 
ambitious radio undertaking was the sta- 
ition at Annapolis, Maryland, with less 


| than one-half the transmitting power of the 


Lafayette station, or 500 kilowatts, to be 
|precise. The latter is easily twice as 
| powerful as any radio station in existence. 
It can transmit over 12,500 miles—half 
way ‘round the world. France, through 
this new station, will be able to keep in 
{touch with her most outflung colonies, 
making her quite independent of the usual 
cable systems. The Lafayette station is 
to be operated at the rate of 50 words per 
minute by means of automatic tape trans 
mitters, so that in the course of a full day 
72,000 words of traffic can be dispatched. 
Of late years practically all the leading 
countries have installed powerful radio 
{stations with the idea of seeking inde- 
|pendence from the cable systems—sys- 
tems which, in many cases, are in the 
hands of belligerent powers in the event of 
war. Weall remember how Germany was 
isolated from the rest of the world at the 
beginning of the war, and how quickly she 
re-established communication with the 


| neutral countries by means of her powerful 


radio stations. The same now applies to 
Soviet Russia, which, although isolated a 
far as telegraph and cable lines are con- 
cerned, still manages to keep in touch with 
the affairs of the world, and daily pours 
forth its views and doctrines and war com- 
muniqués through the Moscow radio sta- 


tion. The fact is that a radio station can | 


never be cut off from the rest of the world. 

Norway has a powerful transatlantic | 
station at Stavanger, with ten 400-foot 
masts and a 300-kilowatt transmitter. A 
companion station at Naerland, 20 miles 
south, does the receiving. 
other Continental receiving stations, the 


As in many | 


Norwegian operators use phonographic | 


devices for recording the rapid automatic 
signals received, and then slow down the rec- 
ordsso that they can bedecoded in due turn. 
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EE information and sur, — ings je wee offer. 


WILLIAM CHANDLE ™. 8. 
’ Room 287 Broadway; Chicage, !b 
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Special Opportunities | 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
tion Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patentable 


Evidence of Con 


nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms 
Victor J.Evans & Co.,813 F 8t., Washington, D. C 





Patents Secured. Prompt Service. Avoid | 


dangerous delays. Send for our ‘Record of Inven- 
‘ion form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a 
Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. 
Preliminary advice without es > ep yr refer - 
ences. Write today. J. L. Jackson Co., 137 
Ouray Bidg., Washington, D, C. 





Patents—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
nature. Prompt service. (20 years’ experience). 
falbert & Talbert. 4934 Talbert Bicg.. Wash, D. C. 
Patent Sense. 
ind Manufacturers.” 
Lacey & ‘ey, Dept. 
stablished 1869 





**The Book for Inventors 
By return mail Free. Write 
O., Washington. D. C. 





Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St, 
Washington, D.C. 


_ AGENTS WANTED 


Biggest Money-Maker in America. I 
want 100 men and women quick to take orders for 
raincoats, raincapes, and waterproof aprons. Thou- 
sands of orders waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for 
spare time. McDonough made $813.00 in one 
month. Nissen $19.00 in three hours. Purviance 
$207.00 in seven days, $5.000 a year profit for eight 
iverage orders a day. No delivering or collecting 
Heautiful coat free. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Write quick for information. Comer Man- 
facturing Co., Dept. D225, Dayton, Ohio 











Want to bea Salesman? We Can Train 
men without selling experience to become salesmen 
schooling given at Home Office, in district offices (in 
big cities)pand by correspondence. New products 
Good earnings. omotion to worthy men. Open- 
ings near your home. Qualifications) A-No. 1 refer- 
ences, enthusiasm, energy Minimum age 25° Sales 
Manager.Todd Protectograph Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





$9a day taking orders 
tor Insyde Tyres. est and easiest seller ever put 
on the market. Guaranteed to give double tire 
mileage. Any tire. No punctures or blowouts. 
Every auto owner buys on account of low price 
Enormous demand. Write’quick for agency. Amer- 
ican Accessories Co , B-657, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents —We Pay 
3 





Specialty Salespeople Wanted! To sell 
B. & G Rubber Aprons and Sanitary Specialties, 
articles of unusual merit that are needed in every 
home. They sell readily, 
and get repeat business. The profits are large enough 
to make you accept our offer. Drop a card now for 
Descriptive folder, price list,etc.B.& G.Rubber Co., 
Dept. 27, 618 Penn Ave., Pittston, Pa. 





Make $50 Daily. Something new! 400% | 


Profit. All Business. Professional Men Need It 
Sells $5. Costs $1. Brooks, Texas, sold 20 First 
Day. Profit $80. Big Weekly Repeater. Sells 


Quickly. Experience Unnecessary. Write Today 
for Territory Wanted. Sample Outfit Free. Federal 
\ssociation, 71-H Asylum S8t., Hartford, Conn. 


Agents—200% profit. Wonderful little 
article; something new. sells like wildfire; carry in 
pocket; write at once for Free Sample. Albert Mills 
Gen. Mer., 3232 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents! Wireless Umbrella. I am pay- 
ing $2 an hour, taking orders for this newest inven- 











tion. Send for 5-part outfit. Midget demonstrator 
free. Parker Mfg. Co.. 355 Dike Street, Dayton, O 
We pay $200 monthly salary and | 


furnish rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 





poultry and stock powden. Bigler Company 
\-676. Springfield. Hl. 
EDUCATIONAL 





Home Study in College, Theological 
Law, Music, Pharmacy. 
Schools, Leading to degrees. Lincoln-Jefferson Uni- 
versity, Lock Box 239F. Chicago. 


SONG WRITERS 


Song Writers Manual & Guide sent 
ree! Contains valuable instructions and advice, 
Submit song+ 8 for examination.We will furnish 
music, copyright, and facilitate publication or sale 
\ nickerbocker Studios,307 Gaiety Bidg.,New York 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the ABC 
of suecessful — and play writing. Absolutely free 
Just address Authors Press. Dept. 30. Auburn. N.Y. 


INVENTIONS 


Inventors and Manufacturers. Look! 
Practical inventions spell F-o-r-t-u-n-e for you 
Write us what invention you have to sell. or want 
'o buy. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co, 81 St. Louis, Mo 


HELP WANTED 


Government Clerks Needed badly (Men, 
Women) $1600-$2800. No experience required. 
ew te travel Write Mr. Ozment, Former Govern- 
ment Examiner, 183 St. Louis. 


Wanted—Hundreds men-women, over 
!7. Ub 8S Government Office and outside positions. 
*1.400 year. Write for list positions now open, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. H100. Rochester, N. Y. 


PERSONAL 
Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded 


jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches and 
xold silver, platinum, magneto pornts, false teeth in 
iny shape. We send cash at once and hold your 
voods ten days. Your goods returned at our expense 
‘( our offer is unsatisfactory. Liberty Refining Co.. 
hist. 1592, L-1, 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






































satisfy your customers. | 


Business and Graduate | repeaters, the range of wire telephony was 
| pretty 


The United States is soon to become the 
leader in radio communication, which posi- 
tion we lost with the sale of the Lafayette 
station to France. Radio engineers are 
now starting work on a huge station out on 
Long Island, near Port Jefferson, which will 
be known as the New York Central Station. 

Well does this latest undertaking typify 
how wireless, after a long and dubious 
|career, has at last achieved the highest 
utility and good name. The new station 
will cover a 6,400 acre tract of land. It 


If I Had But Two Dollars in the 
World I Would Pin Them to 
The Bottom of This Page! 





will have five complete transmitters, each 


ceiving station located near by. All five 
transmitters and receivers will operate 
simultaneously. 

The aerial layout is decidedly a new de- 
parture. From the central power-house 
six spans of aerial wire will radiate out in a 
star pattern to a distance of more than one 
mile from the center. The wires will be 
supported by steel masts, each 400 feet 
high. Each of the six antenne will have 
twelve towers, or seventy-two towers in all. 
| Five of the antenne will be used for regu- 
| lar service, while the sixth will be held in | 

reserve. Each transmitting antenna is to | 
be charged by two 200-kilowatt Alexan- | 
derson alternators. In all there will be 
twelve 200-kilowatt Alexanderson alter- | 
nators installed. Means will be available | 
for taking all the antenne and trans- | 
|mitters and turning them into a single | 





unit for extreme long-distance work. In | 
i'view of the fact that no transmitting | 
efforts on such a gigantic scale have yet | 
been attempted, there is no predicting | 
just what range will be obtained with the | 
j output of the New York Central Station. 

The receiving units will be located 
|eighteen miles away. The latest type of 
weeding-out circuits will be employed, 
| making the system virtually free from at- | 

mospheric and other disturbances. 

| The wireless telephone is a sort of half- 
| brother to the wireless telegraph. It| 
| comes from the same general idea. In the | 
early days of wireless telephony, some | 
fifteen years ago, the apparatus was con- | 
| siderably different from that used in wire- | 
less telegraphy. But with the introduc- | 
tion of the wonderful vacuum tubes the 
|two branches of radio have approached 
each other more and more, until both tele- | 
| phone and telegraph work can generally be 
| done with the same equipment with but 
| slight changes. 

Curiously enough, the telephone engi- 
| neers were seeking some new form of re- 
|peater which would make it possible to 
| send a telephone message over thousands 
of miles of wire. The voice currents 
starting at one end of a long line soon be- 
| come attenuated and must be built up 
| again so that they can go on. Repeaters 
}are employed for this purpose. Previous 
|to the introduction of the vacuum tube 











| 
} 


much limited. But when the 
| engineers worked out the vacuum tube for 
| their purpose they found a repeater which 
had practically no limit. The result was 
the realization of trans-continental te- 
lephony—talking from New York to San 
| Francisco. Wireless telephony gave wire 
telephony a perfect repeater: wire te- 
lephony gave wireless telephony a perfect 
wave generator. 

Wireless telegraphy today is relatively 
perfect. The leading systems handle mes- 
sages with a precision that closely ap- 
proaches that of telegraph lines and 
|cables. They are not hampered by 

weather conditions, interference, lack of 
|power. It may be true that radio te- 
| legraphy does not pay for short distances, 
| say of a few hundred miles, in direct com- 
petition with land lines; but it does pay for 
distances of many hundred miles or several 
thousand miles, especially where direct 
service is not available by the usual wire 
means. It may be that radio telephony is 
still an expensive undertaking for dis- 
tances upward of several hundred miles; 
but it is ready today for transatlantic, 
transpacific or other inter-continental pur- 


poses. 











one a duplex unit with a corresponding re- | 


| control of all the physical func- 


MUSCLE CONTROL 
COURSE 
for but $2.00 


In the future the 
price will be higher 


NO MATTER what your po- 
sition, environment, physical 
and mental development now 
are, you are being given a won- 
derful chance to get more satis- 
faction out of yourself and the 
world by this amazing oppor- 
tunity for greater strength. 

It is the scientific system of 


tions. You can cure yourself 
of any functional disorder. You 
will be independent of all medi- 
cines and drugs which you 
know cannot bring health and 
are always debilitating. When 
physicians fail in getting results they suggest 
Matysek—the Maker of 100% Men. 


A ‘‘Body Beautiful’? Maker 

Thousands of men say this course is the 
surest and quickest “muscle bulging out” 
stimulant. A curative system of exercises that 
produce really athletic men with graceful out- 
lines full of strong personality. 

These exercises are the CHIEF SECRET of 
why | am growing, despite my age, each day 
stronger and better developed, as well. 


Course Consists of 
Two handsomely finished charts containing 
twenty-one beautifully pro- 
duced pictures of myself, many 


the muscular phenomenon, the 
on the energetic strong man map 
this map you will always be full of pep, ambition and joy ou 
will be a REAL 


Because This Is Your ONLY Opportunity to 
Order Matysek’s 





aes “te + 
ANTONE 








MATYSEK 

man who is offering to place you 

When you find your place on 
y 


MAN and then will achieve 


Let My Muscle Control 
Exercises Mold Muscle On You 
Quickly and Solidly! 

Only ten minutes a day, in the privacy « 


your own room, solves any case. I know that 
in less than five days your efforts will be real 


ized to a most surprising extent. If you ar 
already training on some good “‘system”’ thes 
Muscle Control exercises will force your prog 
ress to be 100% faster! If, however, you d 
not exercise, then for your own sake and own 
happiness, start building yourself up into a 


real man. Do not merely drag on. 


It Is My Sincere Wish to Assist 
Every Reader of Les- 





of decidedly larger size than the 
above specimen, showing every 
detail as to how to perform the 
movements with absolute cor- 
rectness. ‘The instructions 
arein book formand “straight 
from the shoulder” such as 
only an expert who went 
mill himself 


Every 


this course 


Of particular 
interest to 
YOU 


reader of Leslie's is 
earnestly requested to purchase 
i NOW as the truly 
wonderful benefits it is bringing 
thousands of men and women 


lie’s to Get Really 
Healthy and Strong. 

lor this reason this Muscle 
Control Course is being 
you NOW at such a trifling 
price that YOU CAN WELI 
AFFORDIT. COSTS BU1 
$2.00. | guarantee quic k re- 


sults and absolute satisfactior 


offered 








through the 1 throughout the world has 2 
could ever possibly produce. prompted me to sell it at prac- or money back. Come, m; 
ucally no profit so that YOU Friend, when I am reaching 
z and every one else may enjoy ttohelp vou! I will ol 
Some Subjects Are Life at its Best. The two- it to he Pre. 2. eM he 
dollar price applies to this you on tne real road; | wi 
How re quickly —e ne _—. for a -¥ — nly show you the main secret that 
spo inactive bowels. ne price will surely be in- “et Tike | hae ete yt 
sp nd the cy i a creased in the next advertise- helped me to get what | 
easily correct the roundec ment. Send for your copy longed for and now certait 
shoulders, in no time expel today and start reaping the possess. In addition to th 





the bothering gas out of the 


benefits by return mail. 





course you have the privilege 





stomach, promptly chase 
away the staleness of the 
body, strengthen the nerves and _ internal 
organs, easily overcome the bodily abuse, 
efficiently strengthen the sexual organs, con- 
trol every muscle of your body, store up 
energy for feats of strength, also: Complete 
relaxation and contraction—Effective breath- 
ing—the best way to arouse your inactive 
nerves—creation of better blood circulation— 
easiest way to increase your chest circumfer- 
ence—the famous shoulder blade control—how 
to thicken the shoulders—how to learn the art 
of making your shoulders supple from only 
three days’ practice—development and con- 
trol of the neck muscles—spreading of the back— 
depression of the abdominal muscles and wall 
—control of the pectoralis (chest muscles), the 
biceps, triceps, thighs, calf and all other mus- 
cles—how to train the abdominal regions to be 
immune from rupture—how to master correct 
posture—simple yet positive cure for insomnia 
—how to pose for good pictures—Advantages 
of perfect co-ordination of muscles and mind 
through concentration which brings success 
and all the good things that go with it, and 
many other vital pointers you need every day, 
too numerous to mention. 


to ask any questions pertain- 
ing to your physical training 
to these I will gladly reply giving you personal atte 
tion. This favor alone is worth the $2 
Better avail yourself of this heretoi 
splendid offer right now, for in the fut 
will be doubled. Matysek’s Muscle Control will 
wonders for you. You will be the env 
friends. Learn how to get the most out 
It is easy and YOU CAN DOIT! GET I 
RIGHT—RIGHT NOW! Simply tear of the couyx 
below, mail with but $2.00 (Canadian ar re 
leave the rest to me. 















Prof. Matysek 
Muscle Control Dept. 500, 523 N.gCharles St., Baltimore, Md 


Detach and mail NOW while it is on your mind 


PROF. MATYSEK, Muscle Control Dept. 500 
| 523 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md 
I want bulging muscies and yet | want them to have 
H fine outlines I desire to increase my strength my in 
ternal activity, my energy, my manly powers I want 
{ to be more than I am now and I want to achieve 1 
‘chief aim”’ in a short and efficient manner. For these 
| reasons send me your wonderful Muscle Control Course 
iliustrated with 21 high grade pictures of yourseli if l 
| am not completely satished, my money will be promptly 
refunded if course is returned within 48 hours 
Name 
| Address 
City State LW. 3 
| Special Notice—The above statements are guarantee 
| to be entirely truthful 
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39 Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor 


IS is now the record of 
S. W. Straus & Co. Should 
not securities backed by such 
a record appeal to you, as a con- 
servative investor? Why not in- 
vestigate the Straus Plan, which 
is the cause of this record? Write 
today for our new booklet, which 
tells why and how. Ask for 
Booklet C-1103 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 








Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





39 years without loss to any investor 















Bonds That 
Make Saving 
An Easy Task 


ARTIAL payments on IN- 

VESTORS BONDS are like 

small deposits earning twice the 
interest of a savings account. 


Payments as low as $10 a month will 
place you on the same basis as a big 
investor. 

INVESTORS BONDS pay 7%, are 
issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, and are parts of 
first mortgages on high grade 
property. 

Write for details of our partial payment 
plan, also our investment list and general 


booklet. Ask for booklet No, I-z11, 


INVESTORS 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 
3131 W. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 
Inter-Southern Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


The stock of the INVESTORS SECURITIES CORPORA- 
TION is owned by the stockholders of the Madison 
& Kedzie State Bank, Chicago, a bank of highest 
standing under State and Federal supervision 
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1920 a Record 
Year for 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON 


‘City of the West” 
EVIEWING with satisfaction its 


progress of the past year, Port- 
land looks into the future with utmost 
confidence in the soundness of its finan- 
cial fabric, and the certainty of re- 
markable industrial and commercial 
development during 1921. The follow- 
ing figures are significant: 
Bank clearings of Portland during 1920 ap- 
proached closely to two billion dollars, an 
increase approximately of 15'9 per cent over 
those of 1919 and an increase of more than 
300 per cent over bank clearings of 1915 
Naturally such a territory as the Pacific North- 
west affords investment securities of a sound 
character. Conservative issues of progressive 
municipalities, with attractive income returns 
are offered by our Bond Department. Write 
for offerings. 

LADD & 
TILTON BANK 

Established 1859 , 

Resources $30,000,000 iA C 


Portland, 




















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broad-vay New York 
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pear essential. 
| manner in which they 





| pel adequate reparation. 
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Subscribers to Lesuin’s WEEKLY 4 
placed on what is known as “ Jasper’s Prefe 
of their wee kly and to answers to inquiries on fin 
by telegraph. Prefe rred subscribers must remit $7 
and not through any subscription agency. No « 
communications are treated confidentially. A 
closed. All inquiries should be addressed to 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. Full name 
should always be given. Anonymous « 
department are not extended to member 


9, ad 
ew and ¢ 





ymmunical 


WO important matters—alter- 

aead the great War—with 

a distinct bearing on the future 

prosperity of the world have 

recently been brought promi- 
nently to public notice. These are the 
amount of indemnity to be paid by Ger- | 
many to her victorious foes, and the propo- 
sition that the United States cancel the 
indebtedness to it of the Allies. Speedy 
final conclusions on these subjects ap 
So much depends on the 
are finally settled 
that they should be considered disp assion- 
ately and with hard common sense. 

It might gratify the just indigna tion of 
the rest of Europe if Germany should be 
bled white to make compensation for her 
misdeeds. But from the economic stand 
point it would be the worse for the world in 
general were a crushing burden laid upon 
her. That would defeat the effort to com 
The German 


| republic must be allowed to prosper or it 


cannot pay its dues to its creditors. Th« 
wrangling and delay over the sum that 


| must be disgorged have been hurtful 


| ous. 
| should be dictated by a practical survey 


| tion 


| them. 


trade and finance almost everywhere. 
With so powerful a nation as Germany 
still is contributing little or nothing to the 
common wealth, the remainder of the fam- 
ily of nations are necessarily less prosper- 
Therefore, the demands made on her 


of her ability to produce and live. When 
both sides reach a sensible agreement, Ger- 
many will increase her industrial activities, | 
and commerce with her will be restored, 
for then she will require and be able to buy 
many things from this and other lands. 

As for the second matter mentioned, 
few Americans were aware—before Chan- | 
cellor of the British Exchequer Chamber- 
lain so stated the other day—that the Al 
lied Nations had really made overtures to| 
us for the remission of our war loans to} 
them, totaling nearly $10,000,000,000. |p 

It had not been realized that any official 
move of the kind had been made. Secre 
tary of the Treasury Houston admits that 
there were at least semi-oflicial 
proposals to that effect, but says that the 
Treasury officials turned a deaf ear to} 
President Wilson, too is credited 
with having rejected any such arrange 
ment. However, it is intimated that ap 
peals to our generosity in this direction 





serious 


have not ended. 

At first blush the idea impresses the 
average American as very strange. He 
asks if John Bull ef a/., are trying to “ work”’ 


Uncle Sam, or if the British fiscal position 
is more critical than we have been led to 
believe. England loaned liberally to her 
allies and borrowed heavily from us. Is 
she carrying a load too great for her 
strength? If this be the true explana 
Great Britain, like Germany, must 
needs be treated with such consideration 


as the economic situation demands. Ab 
solute forgiveness of her debt to us, is 
however, unthinkable at this time. But 


easy terms may be granted her and her 


** Jasper,” 


lub weno 


I 


NTS 
ORS 


home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

rred List,” entitling them to the early delivery 
ancial questions and, in emergencies, 
/ directly to the office of Leste ’s in New York 
harge is made for answering questions, and all 
tevo-cent postage stamp should always be 
Financial Editor, 
street address or number of pe stoffice 
not be answered. The privileges of thi 
‘dual subscriber 


H 
a! 


in- 


vact 
mS Wil 
are not indiv 
co-debtors if the circumstances so war- 
rant. Nothing will be gained by too hard 
pressing of our international debtors. They 
also must be permitted to develop their re- 
sources if the United States itself is to 
flourish and also get back its money. If 
in years to come it shall be deemed needful 
and possible to remit a share of the obliga- 
tions, that may then be considered. If 
the poverty plea should be presented by 
our debtors, it must be sustained by facts 
which cannot be gainsaid. 

America did her full bit in the conflict 
which she had no hand in inviting. She 
saved the Allies from disaster. If she 
had not gone to their aid with money and 
men, they would have been ruined beyond 
recovery. They cannot accuse her of not 


to answers | 


Lesuie’s WEEKLY, | | 
box, | if 








doing her full part in saving civilization. | 


in their case would 
asking additional sacrifices 


Only dire necessity 
justify them 
from us. 
World conditions must be improved if 
readjustment is to be rightly effected, and 
a normal state of affairs restored. The 
sequels of the big fight are, like it, grinding 
into us the truth that peace in the long run, 
is the best policy for the human race. Pos- 


sibly we shall presently have a completely 


pacified world. Until then booms in com- 
modities and securities can hardly be ex- 
pected. In the face of 
under which the world still labors, the 
stock market has been holding its own 
remarkably well, confirming forecasts of 
those who have been advising purchase on 
every recession of sound securities at cur 
rent prices. 

as 
6 per cent. 
in —. 

, CHICAGO, ILL.: 

rege rd led as safe, 
© per cent. notes 
S., KALISPELL, Mont.: The Montana Power Co 
is a prospering and well-regarded organization. 
Its common stock is paying $3, and the preferred 
$7. The preferred is the better purchase 

R. Yonkers, N. Y.: Here are some attractive 
yublic utility bonds in which you might with reason- 
able safety invest $5,000. Brooklyn Edison gen. 
5's, and Northern States Power Co. 1st 5’s. 


AppIsoN, Texas: American Chicle Co. serial 
gold notes are a good business man’s 


City of Copenhagen 3!2’s are 
as are Standard Gas & Electric 


¢ LaureEL, Mp.: Superior Oil was put out at $19 
per share and had been paying $2, but has just 


passed its dividend because earnings and produc 
tions are unsatisfactory. It is not a good buy at 
this time 


L. Giens Fatts N. Y.: 


Union Pz —. — rm 


Pacitic, Atchison, New York Central, C. & 
St. L. pfd., Northern Pacific, ww . Ohio 
| pfd., al dividend payers, are selling cheap and are 
reason ably safe 

| W., Denver, Coto.: Rock Island, “e & La. 
| rst 4'4’s being first mortgage, and U. Rubber 
5's are first mortgage and safe. S. Rubber 714’s 
are not mortgage bonds, but are secured by first 
mortgage bon ds. 

S., Boston, Mass.: At present these common 
stocks, all paying dividends, look like prudent pur- 
chases: General Electric, Railway Steel Spring, 
Louis sville & Nashville, Norfolk & Western, N. Y. 
Central, Western Union, and U. S. Steel. 

P., BripGeport, ConN.: You can with reason- 


able confidence buy Cerro de Pasco 10-year conv. 
sinking fund 8’s, though they have not the highest 
rating. The corporation has one of the most valu- 
able copper mines in the world, located in Peru. 

D., BALTimorE, Mp.: High-grade railroad bonds 
include Atlantic Coast Line first 4’s, due 1952, Cen- 
tral of Georgia xr ited 5’s, 1945, Rock Island 
gen. 4’s, 1988, C. C.& St. L. gen. 4’s, 1922, Kan- 
sas City & conn ist 3’s, 1950, Louisville & Nash- 
ville unified 4’s, 1940, and N. Y. C. & St. L. first 4’s. 


the difficulties | 





Leslie’s Wee kly 


Cassatt Prestige 


ASSATT prestige is the 

accumulated good will 

gained in nearly a hali 
century’s service to the in- 
vesting public. 
Always, we have considered 
ourselves as professional ad- 
visers to our clients, assisting 

* them in securing a maximum 

interest return consistent with 
careful conservatism. 
Evcry security suggested must 
have passed the searching ex- 
amination of experts; must be 
such that we would invest in 
it ourselves. 
The March issue of ‘‘ CASSATT 
OFFERINGS,” a listing of se- 
lected securities, is now ready 
for distribution. 


Kindly ask for Circular L-3 














‘CAS SATT. 7; CO. 
fetablished 1072 
pMILABELENUA 
SEW YORK BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH SCRANTON \ 
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Economic Influences | 
on Security Prices 


1. Rediscount Rates of the 
Federal Reserve Banks 


Rates are being kept at high levels part- 
ly because of frozen credits that is, 
advauces on goods held in storage for 
an improbable recovery of prices. 

When are forced on the 
market and the member banks are 
paid off, the stringency of the money 
market may be reduced, for the demand 
for rediscounts upon the Reserve Bank 
will be in turn cut dcewn. 


these goods 


An increase in security prices will fol- 
low such liquidation. The time of its 
advent is problematical—but it is not 
very far off. It is apparent that now 
is the time to buy securities—before the 
readjustment. 














We will publish this series of ad 
vertisements in booklet form. 
Send in mr request for a copy 
today and ask for list of invest- 


meni opporiunities 106-D, D 


UN NHA AM & s 


43 Exchange Place New “ms 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 




















STEEL 


The Business Barometer 


Timely analysis of present 
position of Steel 
marketwise and in rela- 
tion to business conditions 
generally included in _cur- 
rent issue of **INVEST- 
MENT SURVEY,’ our bi- 
weekly market letter sent 

upon request. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 
Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 
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The Stock Market Outlook 
Reading Segregation Plan 
Studebaker’s Biggest Year 
Noble Oil & Gas Record Output 
discussed in current issue of 


ecurities 
Nggestions 


Free on request 
Ask for L-3 


R.C.Mecarcec&Co. 


27 Pine Street, New York 
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A Prominent Western Financier 


| pert! ALFRED HAMILL, president of the Corn Exchange Bank of Chicago, a 


city which has become a great financial center. 


Mr. Hamill is a director of the 


Northern Trust Company, of the American Foreign Banking Corporation of New York, 


and of the Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago. 


He is vice-chairman of the 


Clearing House Committee of the Chicago Clearing House Association, and treasurer 


of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


He has been a banker since 1889 and is one of the lead 


ing figures in the world of finance. 


37. You could diversify your present invest- | 


its to the extent of $10,000 by purchases from 
is list. 

\, Dover, DELAWARE: The Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical 12-year 7'4 per cent. sinking fund gold 
debentures are dated Nov. 1, 1920 and the company 

ys Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. and re- 

ids the Pennsylvania State tax of 4 mills. This 
ie has a high rating. 

Toronto, Ont.: The Canadian Northern 
Ruilway Co. 20-year PB el 7’s, the Grand 
lrunk Railway of Canada debenture 7’s, and the 
Canadian Railway 15-year 7 per cent. equipment 

ist certificates are all well regarded and have been 

l'ing at a price to net 6.9 per cent. 

\., GARDEN Cry, L.I.: For investment of $7,000 
you might consider the following short-term issues: 
I'he Shawinigan Water & Power Co. of Canada |} 

per cent. conv. notes, due July 1, 1926, Solvay 
& Cie 7-year 8 per cent. secured bonds due Oct. 1, | 
)27, and the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 7 per | 
~ bonds, due 1925. 


, Ricumonp, Va.: The Be: aver Board Co.’s 8 | 


r cent. 12-year sinking fund gold notes aggregate | 


020,000. The company pays normal federal in- 
me tax up to 2 per cent. and refunds State taxes of 
’ennsylvania and Massachusetts up to 6 per cent. 
I'he company is prosperous and earns the interest 
the notes with plenty to spare 
C., Erm, Pa.: Unquestionably the $5,000,000 | 
City of Cleveland school district 6 per cent. bonds 
re safe. They are coupons in denomination of 
$:,000. The ratio of the school district’s net debt 
assessed value is only about 1 per cent. The 
ids were offered at prices to yield 5%4 per cent 
6 per cent., according to maturity. 
P., NEw HAvEN, Conn.: The Barnsdall Corp. 
vns and operates oil properties in 14 States. It 
reports prosperity, with earnings in 1920 more than 
‘ times interest requirements. You will, there- 
re, hardly go amiss in buying the corporation’s 
‘ per cent. sinking fund convertible bonds. They 
ive been selling at a price to yield about 8.45 per 


\., Rocuester, N. Y.: Wilson & Co. declared a 
iarterly dividend of $1.25 in stock instead of cash, 
payable March 1. The C. B. & Q. joint 4’s must be 
1 for in cash at maturity unless their holders ac- 
ept new bonds. New bonds will probably be issued 
for most of the amount of the old obligations, but at 
higher interest rate, making it an advantage to 
take them. 

M., New York: Standard Oil Co. of New York 
erial 7 per cent. debentures are the sole funded 
ebt of the company. Due in six instalments of 
$1,000,000 each, 1925 to 1930, and one instalment 

$6,009,000 Jan. 2, 1931. They are coupon, 

cisterable as to principal. Free of Federal income 

\ up to 2 percent. They are an excellent purchase 
I'he same may be said of S. O. of California 10-year 

per cent. debentures. 

W , GETTYSBURG, Pa.: The Steel & Tube Co., of 
\merica is one of the three largest manufacturers 
{ steel pipe and other tubular steel goods in the 
United States. Its earnings leave a fine margin 
ver interest charges. Therefore, its general mort- 
ive sinking fund 7’s, due in 1951, are an attractive 
vestment. The company 
come tax up to 4 per cent. 
vonds were quoted at figures to yield about 
nt 


Not long ago the 
7-4 per 


I., Totepo, Onto: The New York, Chicago & 
L. R. R. Co. 2nd & imp. mortgage 6’s are due 
\lay 1, 1931. They are free of Pennsylvania State 
x and Federal normal income tax up to 2 per 
ent. Amount outstanding $4,956,000. They are 
cured by a mortgage lie *n ratable with debenture 
. but subject to first 4's. They look like a reason- 
ibly safe purchase, as earnings have greatly in- 
eased in late years. They were sold lately at a 
ice to Net 7 per cent. 


NeW York, February 26, 1921. JASPER 


pays normal Federal | 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Stock options, that is Puts and Calls, guaranteed 
by members of the New York Stock’ Exchange, are 
offered by S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York, whose descriptive circular L. may be had on 
request. 

J. S. Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, 42 Broadway, New York, offer to send to 
any address a copy of the ‘‘ Bache Review,”’ their au- 
thoritative weekly which has been found indispensa- 
ble by many successful investors and business men. 

R. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York, 
issue ‘Securities Suggestions, ” a publication of 
merit and interest, in whose current issue are dis 

cussed live topics, such as the stock market outlook, 
mending segregation plan, and Studebaker’s biggest 
| year. Copies may be obtained on request for L 

A much better return than savings bank interest 
can be obtained by investing in the 7 per cent. real 

estate bonds dealt in by the G. L. Miller Bond & 
| Mortgage Co., Miami, Fla. The company issues a 
booklet, ‘‘Facing the Facts,” and will send it with 
| bank and investor references, to all applicants for 
| booklet No. B-s. 

A bi-weekly market letter, “Investment Sur 
vey,” is sent on request to all interested parties by 
Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, Stock Ex 

| change Bldg., P hiladelphia, and 40 Exchange Place, 
New York. The current issue of this public —_ 
analyzes the present position of U. S. Steel, and 
covers various other topics. 

Every person who has a little money to spare can 
begin at once to build up an income-producing 
estate by the purchase of high grade securities. For 
this purpose, Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, offer the facilities of their monthly in 
stalment plan, and will furnish on request their 
booklet 103-D.D. and a list of securities that are 
worth while. 

‘The “Straus Plan”’ is worthy of investigation by 
conservative investors, because for thirty-nine years 
it has been in operation without loss to any investor 
It is being employed by S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, New York, and Straus Bldg., Chicago 
The house has offices in 15 principal cities, deals in 
real estate securities making a liberal yield, and 
mails a clear account of the Straus Plan to any 
applicant for booklet B-1103. 

A profit of no less than 37 per cent., besides a 
steady income of 8.21 per cent. for fifteen years, is 
the attractive opportunity offered to purchasers ot 
a 6 per cent. gold note now to be had at $73. Host 
of investors will be glad to look into this matter. For 
information send for descriptive circular L-16 to 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
York, 208 S. La Salle, Chicago, 1o Weybosser St 
Providence, or 30 State Street, Boston, Mass 

Price-cutting in most commodities has gone 
pretty far, while in many stocks it has been carried 
to excess. The securities market is now offering a 
variety of bargains which appeal to shrewd and far 
seeing buyers. Prices are extremely low. Now is 
the time to pick up issues of the best character. To 
get a good line on the chances offered, investors 
might consult a special article on the changing price 
trend, prepared and issued by Charles H. Clarkson & 
Co., 66 Broadway, New York. This can be obtained 
by writing for it to the firm’s Department LW-37 

For people who like to play safe, there is no bett r 
investment than Prudence-Bonds. These are rea! 
estate issues, having iand, buildings, rent and select 
first mortgages behind them. They are also guar- 
anteed, principal and interest, by the organiza 
tion which issues them, viz., the Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation, 31 Nassau Street, New 
York, and 162 Remsen St., Brooklyn. They are 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000. The 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York is trustee of 
the issue. For full and interesting particulars write 
}to the Realty Associates Investment Corp. tor 


' booklet No. L-E 115. 
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Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. 











i 
[9 

/ 20-Yr. 7% Gold Bonds 
Ht In $500 and $1000 denominations 


One of the largest and 
most successful electric 
light and power, and gas 
corporations. 


et © price te yield about 
7.10% 


jar om request for AG 366 


“Teton City 
Company 


Matz Ofc Nepone! Cty Bank Buaikhag 
Uptowe Office: Fitth Ave. & 43ed Se 
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Daily 
Investment Opportunities 
Where to find them 


F you are looking forward to financial inde- 
pendence—if you have ready money to invest 
you can find almost daily advertisements like 
those shown above in nearly a hundred news- 
papers in the leading cities throughout the country. 


Look for them. 


Meanwhile 


bonds and preferred stocks. 


send for our current list of carefully selected, high-grade 


Ask for L159. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than fifty cities 


ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS + PREFERRED STOCKS - 


al aL AD nee 


TM ach TT sq QuSeae 

















New Issue 
$135,000 
*ST. CHARLES APARTMENTS 
MOBILE, ALA. 


First Mortgage Serial 7°;, Gold Bonds 
(Safeguarded by Miller Service) 





which we have 


Net annual earnings conservatively 
- . mending to the 


EARNINGS. estimated at $32,356, more than three 


times highest interest charges and nearly eight times interest 

on bonds of final maturity 

SINKING FUND- Borrowers are required to 
“deposit with the Trustee each 

month | /12th the total amount due on the bonds and interest 

for that year. Thus prompt payment of interest and principal 


is assured. 
A certain propor- 


SERIAL MATURITIES tion of the bonds 


must be paid off each year. At final maturity only 44°). of Weste tod 
the original i issue remains to be paid. descrip! 


Price 
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Charles Apartments 


SECURITY—"™ Mortgage on land, building and St 
equipment valued at $280,000 and first *H 
lien on net annual earnings. jv hanes 


Leslie's for several ) 


Denominations: 


$1,000; $500 and $100 


Maturities: 


2 to 10 years 
Par to net 7 


Partial payment accounts 
carried 





OF SAFETY 


G.L.Mi LLER =| 


W 105 HURT BUILDING 


MILLER 





ATLANTA. GA 





First 


the Investor's Welfare 











What's 
Coming this 
Spring ? 


Are stocks a buy for the long 
swing? 

Preferred stocks or bonds 
which in the present market ? 


How about meney rates? 


Babsons Reports 


 Babece' s Barometer Letter just issued gives 
you the plain unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming conditions 
with remarkable accuracy. It contains infor- 
mation of vital importance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Copies of the Barometer Letter are available 
for distribution to interested investors gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand itto 
your secretary when you dictate your mail. 


Merely Ask for Balletin C-23 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Oxpeniontions of Its Character 
ta the World 


For Your 


MEMO Eckretary 


Write The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Roger W. Babson, President, ete Hills, 82 
Boston, Mass., as follows: 
Please send me a copy of 
Special Bulletin C-23 

and Booklet, “Should Busi- 
ness MenBuyStocks?”” gratis. 





























How Can You Increase 
Factory Efficiency 
By using 


Conveyors 
Cranes 

Industrial Trucks 
Pneumatic Tubes 


Loaders and Unloaders 
ae 


ASK LESLIE'S 


News Service Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


In submitting inquiry, you will save time 
by stating the exact conditions to be met. 








° 
Trading Zones 

Long Pull Trading 

When to Buy and When to Sell 

When to Remain Neutral 
The above subject is fully explained in Chapter { of our 
booklet ‘‘Five Successful Methods of Operating in the Stock 
Market pages illustrated b 
graphs Send 
dollar to insure a cc 


¥ ritten by an ex rt 36 
Second and enlarged edition now ready 
opy by first-class mai 


Ask jor Edition D-2 


EXSMITH & 


ties 
107 Liberty Street, 


oO. 


New York 














Stock Options 


estigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
aluable method of stock trading 


Ir 
ties of this v 
No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
ontracts sold covering any amount of stock 

De circular L on re 


S. H. WILCOX & Co. 


PUTS AND ( sALLS 


Guaran y Member w York 
233 Seinen, 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calis. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
bovklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad St Ne York 


cost 


cri plive 


Stock Exchange 


New York 
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Are You Carrying Alasfit Insurance? 
When You Insured Your Life, Did You Obtain a Policy That Suited 
Your Particular Need? 


By FRANK B. ODELL 


HE American public pays more 
every year for life insurance than 
it does for flour and yet it uses lit- 
tle or no discrimination in 
|matter of the selection of policies. 

reason is that insurance is not bought in 
|the sense that other commodities are | 
bought, but is sold by trained salesmen, 





| the individual purchaser having little to | 
From | as he is eligible for college. 


|say about what kind he shall buy. 


) Te scores of different forms of insur- | 
ance the salesman, rather than the cus- | estate of ten thousand dollars for the use 
‘tomer, selects the plan best suited to the | of your family after your death you can do 


individual requirements. 


On the part of the public there has been | for that amount. 
much confusion about plans of insurance, | will be something like $3,780, payable in a 
and the | 
| the premium being payable but once. 


| 
|how they work, what they do 
| ultimate result. It usually works out 
| all right but quite often a man past middle 
| life meets keen disappointment when he 
finds the policy he has carried twenty or 
|more years is not the kind he thought it 
|was. These remote cases would be fewer 
if the shroud of mystery could be drawn 
aside, the policies stripped of burdensome 
technicalities and the insuring public could 
get a clearer understanding of the various 
plans of life insurance. There are many 
kinds and combinations of kinds of poli- 
cies, one company alone selling sixteen 
| different forms of ordinary insurance. 

It is a good thing to remember that there 
is no fundamental difference in life insur- 
ance policies. Since they are all scientific- 

ally accurate, each policy is the exact 
'mathematical equivalent of every other 
policy. All that they promise, every func- 
tion they perform is charged for in the 
premium. 

Science has eliminated from insurance 

every element of chance. From the com- 
pany’s viewpoint the uncertainty of life 
is reduced to certainty, for out of a stated 
number of lives at a given age it is possible 
to determine in advance the approximate 
number of deaths that will occur each 
|year, and this is the scientific principle 
} upon which the life insurance business is 
founded. It will be seen that since it is 
possible to determine the death rate in 
| advance and the earning power of money 
| at interest over a period of vears governed 
| by the expectancy of life is known, two of 
the three factors in the cost of life insur- 
ance are fixed and practically immovable. 
The third factor—the overhead or loading 
as it is called—is kept level by competition 
and custom. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to know that the American life 
insurance companies numbering more than 
| two hundred and fifty have come through 
the period of stress and profiteering en- 
tirely clean of reproach. Since the begin- 
| ning of the war some of the companies 
‘found it necessary to increase their pre- 
miums about eight per cent. Many of 
them sold and are still selling insurance at 
the old rates. The big companies lost 
heavily during and following the influenza 
pandemic, and the war and the general 
shortage of help with the increased operat 
ing costs was felt in common with other 
industries, but the burden was not skidded 
over in the direction the consumer, 
though it has been and will be for a few 
years reflected in reduced dividends to 
policy-holders. 

Since there is no difference in funda 
menta! elements of policies, there can be 
no such thing as ‘the best policy”’ except 
as a certain kind fits individual require- 
ments better than another kind. What- 
ever is your ambition in life it is quite 
likely that there is a plan of insurance 
that will help you realize its fulfilment; for 
modern life insurance has been humanized 
ind carefully designed to express every 





of 


the | Fifteen-Year Endowment 
The | 


| thing desirable in life. If you are the 
| parent of a boy three years of age and uni- 
versity training for him is your ambition, a 
is your best 
policy. After providing protection for his 
| dependent years in grammar and high 
| school this policy will pay on its face value 
/in cash when your son reaches eighteen, 
thus furnishing an immediate fund as soon 


If you desire to create a self-collecting 


this by buying a Single Premium policy 
At age thirty the cost 


This policy is non-lapsable, 
In 
| selling you this policy at age thirty the 
company believes you will live thirty-five 
years, one hundred and twenty-one days. 
If you live out the term according to the 
| American Table of Mortality your deposit 
| of $3,780 will accumulate to $10,000 before 
| you die, but even if you do not live a year 
the company will suffer no ultimate loss | 
though it must pay your family $10,000, 
for your aunt’s cousin and his half-brother 
or some one else will live long enough over 
the expectancy of life to equalize the 
shortage in your own. 

If instead of paying in advance a lump 
sum premium, you desire to have the pay- 
ments spread out over the productive 
years of your life, say from twenty-five to 
forty-five, the Twenty Payment Life was 
designed for you. Instead of a single pre- 
mium the company divides the payment 
into twenty annual or forty semi-annual 
payments. This plan of insurance, which | 
has a cash value at the end of twenty years | 
of about five or six hundred dollars per 
thousand of insurance, is popular with | 
younger men of moderate earning capacity | 
who fear the burden of making payments | 
when their wage-earning power is dimin- | 
ished by age or infirmities. The Whole | 
Life policy is relatively lower in annual 
rate because, instead of paying for only 
twenty years, the policy calls for continu- 
ous payments throughout the entire life- 
time of the insured. 

Of late years instalment policies have 
become popular. This policy differs from 
others in that when the insured dies the 

amount of his insurance, instead of being 
payable immediately in a lump sum, is 
| paid to the beneficiary in monthly instal- 
|ments over a period of years specified in 
|the policy contract. This arrangement 
provides against the hazard of loss through 
|extravagance or unwise investments. It 
insures your insurance and spells defeat 
|for the suave vulture who specializes in 
rich widows. The public was quick to ap- 
preciate this protective feature which 
reaches out a restraining hand to the 
widow who, untrained in business affairs, 
needs protection from the danger of ill- 
advised expenditures. This plan of insur- 
ance is being bought in large volumes by 
executives and professional men of means. 

Group life insurance is coming rapidly 
into public favor. This is wholesale insur- 
ance covering groups of employees. The | 
premiums are paid by the employer and | 
the insurance is payable to the employee’s 
dependents. The need for this kind of pro- 
tection grew out of the conviction on the 
part of employers that capital’s entire 
obligation to labor is not wholly dis- 
charged with the delivery of the pay en- 
velope. The policies are issued without 
regard to the age limit or physical condi- 
tion of the risks, no medical examination 
being required. Every employee who is 
not detained from his work on account of 


lump sum. 














Leslie’s “eekly 





The Time 


Is Right 
For Buying 


The price cutting campaign has 
been carried far enough. Very 
little inflation, if any, is left in 
the general level of prices. It 
is time for a general buying 
movement to set in if the 
vigorous industrial life of the 
country is to be sustained. 


The advisability of buying ap- 
plies particularly to the stock 
market where selling has been 
carried to excess and price de- 
clines have been carried to such 
extremes that there is especial 
incentive for buying. 





We have just compiled a special 
article on the changing price 
trend, and shall be pleased to 
send copy upon request. 


Address Dept. LW-37. Noobli- 
gation in writing. 


Cartes #.ClaRKsons & 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 














Regarding Subscription and Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office 
— Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. Euro opean agent: Wm. Daw- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Cannon House, Breams 
Bldg., London, E. C., England. Annual cash 
subscription price $7.00. Single copies of pres- 
ent year and 1920, 15 cents each; of 1919, 20 
cents each; 1918, 30 cents each; etc. 


Persons representing themselves as connected 
with LESLIE'S should always be asked to pro- 
duce credentials. 


CHANGEIN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. Also give the number 
appearing on the right hand side of the ad- 
dress on the wrapper. It takes from ten days 
to two weeks to make a change. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York; Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 
Henry Bldg., Seattle. 

EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—-225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington repre- 
sentative—320 District National Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 


To Contributors: 


Lesuie's will be glad to 
consider photos submitted by a A amateur or 
professional. Contributions should always be 
accompanied by postage for their return if 
unaccepted. 


Contributors are requested to state—1. 
Whether suc . have been previ- 
ously publish 2. Whether they have been 


sent ny other paper. 3. Whether or not 
thg# are copyrighted. 


Copyright, 1921, by Leslie-Judge Company? 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as 
Second-class Mail Matter. Entered as Second- 
class Matter at Post-office Dept., Canada. 
Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Com any, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. Reuben P. Sleicher, 
President. George I. Sleicher, Secretary. 
A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. 


Printed by the Schweinler Press. 
Address all Correspondence to 
Leslie’s 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Under This Heading 
“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on page 283 you will find a descriptive 
list of booklets and circulars of in- 
formation which will be of great value 
in arranging your investments to pro- 
duce maximum yield with safety. A 
number of them are prepared espe- 
cially for the smaller investor and the 
“Beginner in Investing.” 
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when lack of ready money might mean 
disaster. 

Sick and accident, or health insurance 
as it is now called, indemnifies for loss 


physical disability on the day and date 
the insurance becomes effective is auto- 
matically insured, his family receiving the 
ull proceeds of the policy whenever death 


occurs. The policies are written in multi- | sustained from enforced absence from | 
ples of a thousand dollars, or at the option | work on account of sickness or accident. | 


of the purchaser on a sliding scale plan | This form of protection insures wages and 
from five hundred dollars upward, increas- | salary incomes instead of lives and is a 
ing in amount as the employee’s term of | dependable shock absorber, helping to ease 
service lengthens. If the employee termi- | the financial jar for those traveling over 
nates his connection with his employer the | the rough road of disablement. It isa sane 
insurance ceases automatically, but he has leveler; it helps stabilize wages and salary 
the privilege of continuing it as an indi- Incomes and fills in the depressing gaps 
vidual policy at his then attained age. | when the earning power is temporarily 

he recent introduction of group’ insur- | suspended. 
ance is doing much to settle the dispute| The Mortality Table is the tabulated 
between employer and employee. It helps | record of deaths occurring among a group 
promote loyalty of workmen and reduces | of 100,000 healthy lives beginning at age 
labor turnover. Owners of mill, mines, fac- ‘ten and ending at age ninety-six, when 
tories, municipalities and in one case the last is presumed to die. Out of three 
(Kingsport, Tennessee) a whole city have centuries of actuarial skill and recorded 
been brought into closer relationship with observation in all civilized countries of the 
industrial workers by reaching out and /world certain definite facts concerning 
touching the most vital spot in the lives of | the immutable laws of averages as applied 
the workingmen—the death of the bread-| to human longevity are now available. 
winner. | To Doctor Halley, discoverer of the comet 

Early last year the General Electric | bearing his name, belongs the credit of 
Company arranged with the Metropolitan | constructing the first reliable table of 
Life Insurance Company to cover every | mortality. It shows that while individuals 
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employee in its service with group insur- 
ance. Including foreign and American 


branches, over 69,000 persons immediately | 


came under full coverage for death and 
total disability without cost or inconve- 
nience to themselves. In the point of num- 
ber of lives covered in one transaction this 
is by far the most stupendous deal ever put 
through by a private insurance corporation, 
and is exceeded only by the War Risk in- 
surance issued immediately following our 
entrance into the war. In this group of 
69,000 a death occurs every twenty-four 
hours and the decedent’s dependents re- 
ceive the proceeds of his policy within a 
few days. 

Business firms sometimes go on the 
shoals following the death of an important 
administrative head or mechanical genius. 


The faith of customers is shaken, creditors | 


may die at any age, collectively the human 
family lives to attain a certain fixed age. 
For instance a normal man of thirty-five 
ought to live thirty-one years, two hundred 
and eighty-one days. 
earning even the modest sum of $4,000 a 


year he has an economic value to his de- | 


pendents specifically and to the nation at 
large of $124,000. This figure represents in 
dollars and cents his commercial value as a 


_ producing industrial plant, and if he dies 


before reaching the average length of life 
his dependents lose $4,000 for each year 
he falls short of attaining this normal 
expectation of life. 
signed to indemnify his family for that 
loss. 

After all, the supreme value of life in- 
surance lies not in the payment of money 


to families of deceased breadwinners, but | 


If he is capable of | 


Life insurance is de- | 


force adjustment of outstanding accounts, | in the freedom from worry and the general 
and competitors invade the field with a/ contentment it affords the breadwinner 


rival product, and unless the concern can | himself. He knows that if he does not live | 


command sufficient liquid capital to float |long enough to accumulate a sufficient 
the business over the period of adjustment ‘estate to guarantee the comforts of life for 
the structure may totter and fall. To meet | his family, the proceeds of his insurance 
this obvious financial hazard, business or will to some extent replace to them his 
corporation insurance is now available. | earning ability. The one inherent dread 


These policies are written 


draw the experience, skill and trained | anchored in the abiding faith that he has 
brain of officials. The premiums are usu- | provided sustenance for his chosen mate 
ally charged against the gross profits and and their offspring, not only as long as he 
the proceeds of the policy pour directly | lives, but also so long as fhey may live 
into the treasury of the company at a time | dependent upon him for support. 


I Saw Lancoln Inaugurated 


(Concluded from page 261) 


iace, a strong face, the face of a man of | joy go away down to the end of the line. | 


many sorrows. I can hear him now as I | We were all tired of the war and that was 
heard him then, voice his last official | the gladdest day that army ever saw. It 
ulterance to the people of the United | was the proudest day any army had ever 


seen. 


for large | of civilized man is death, and life insurance | 
amounts—sometimes half a million—on| takes away the uncertainty of financial | 
the life or lives of one or more of the execu- | consequences to his family when that event | 
tives whose removal by death would with- | occurs, thus giving him a buoyancy firmly | 





the trunks 
are packed 


—is the time to think of travel funds. 

Guaranty Travelers Checks are 
everywhere accepted as cash, yet if 
lost, their value can be replaced, 











A Guaranty Letter of Credit is an 
order upon our correspondents 
throughout the world for funds up to 
the amount of the credit, and is also a 
personal introduction. 

Both Travelers Checks and Letters 
of Credit are self-identifying, conveni- 
ent, and protect the holder against loss. 


~ Guaranty Service to Travelers 
Travelers Checks - Letters of Credit 


At Banks throughout the C ountry 





Ask your bank, or write to us, for a 
booklet on Guaranty Travel Funds. 


GUARANTY [TRUST COMPANY or NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


CapITaL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 ReEsouRCES OVER $800,000,000 














NEVER any waste with 
Mazola. Even after frying 
fish or onions, strain it and 
use it over and over again. 
Carries no odors or flavors 











States: 

‘Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. With malice 


lirmness in the right as God gives us to see 


the right, let us strive to finish the work | 
We are in, to bind up the nation’s | 


| 


toward none, with charity for all, with | 


had kept the faith and we knew that we 
would soon be in our homes again. 

What a terrible change from universal 
joy to the deepest gloom followed this 
galaday. Early on the fifteenth of April, 


1865, after we had reached the environs | 


of Raleigh, I saddled up my horse to ride 


wounds, to care for him who shall have | into the city; I had to pass through the 


borne the battle, and for his widow and | 


his orphan.” | 

lhe mighty scourge of that war did | 
speedily pass away. And the end is | 
nother scene I shall never forget. We | 
vere in North Carolina when the word | 


came that Lee had surrendered at Appo- | 


mattox. Every marching soldier behind 
‘ gun voiced the gladness of his heart. | 
(he whole army went wild. That line | 


0! march was about ten miles long and 


! could almost hear the last shout oi 


camps of about 60,000 soldiers. 


camps were as still as the grave. I met a 
staff efficer and I asked him: 
“Why this silence in the camps?” 
His answer was: 


“President Lincoln has been assass- | 


inated.” 

There was universal mourning in the 
army. 
him, and that whole camp was as silent as 
“ house of prayer. 


We had fought the good fight, we | 


Camps | 
were always noisy. But that morning, the | 


Every soldier loved and revered | 


from one food to another. 
Great economy. 


FREE: Write for beauti- 

fully illustrated 64-page 

Corn ProductsCook Book 
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Corn Products Refining Co. 


P. O. Box 161 New York 
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enjoy 
Send for a copy 


It’s the Swift Year 
Book for 1921. 


Here is a real story of 
one of the nation’s big, 
vital industries, told in 
simple fashion. 


It takes an important 
feature of your every- 
day life—the meat sup- 
ply which you take for 
granted—and shows 
what real progress in 
human service and 
achievement that meat 
represents. 


The part one packing 
company plays in meet- 
ing its responsibilities to 
producer, retailer, and 
consumer is shown, 
together with the use 


made of its 


tunities. 


oppor- 


This seemingly far- 
away, impersonal busi- 
ness is brought close to 
you, and shown as an 
everyday, human affair, 
conducted by men fully 
alive to their responsi- 
bilities. 

You will find it a help- 
ful, illuminating study 
of some of the problems 
of your food supply. 


A copy of this book, 
prepared as an annual 
report to the thousands 
of men and women 
who are shareholders, 
is now ready for you. 
All you have to do is 
to send for it. 





r 


Address Swift & Company 
| 4177 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 








Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide rganization 


owned by more than 40,000 


hareholder 








Here’s a book that you'll’ 
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THE MELTING-POT 


R. JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, 
D ex-president of Cornell University, 

in an address in New York de 
scribed the Melting-Pot as ‘‘a misleading | 
shibboleth from the delusion of which the 
American people have awakened.” Any 
fear that he was alluding to this depart- 
ment of LEsLir’s, however, was dispelled 
by reading the context, which showed that | 
he was merely discussing the immigration 
question. But, by the way, how and when 
are the many and various views on this 
subject to be fused into a tangible proposi 
tion? 


Experts preparing for the annual Fashion Show 
igreed that the minimum sum required to supply 


woman with a complete outfit is $332 
Chicago special 

Young men aspiring to matrimony are 
now furnished with a solid basis on which 
to figure the cost. 

“Let's go!”’ was the chief battle slogan of the 
American Army in the World War.— Newspaper 
Stalement. 

Judging from reports of increasing addi 
tions to the army of the unemployed in this 
country that slogan is still very much ijn 
use. 


Lenine says: “Presumably the dictatorship wi'l 
last about forty years Times Copenhagen cable 

So the Russian people, like the ancient 
Israelites, may look forward to forty years 
of wandering in the wilderness. 


William J. Bryan and his brother are seeking to 
reorganize the National Democratic Party ak 
Bryanite lines.— Times Lincoln (Nebr.) spectal 

‘* At all times and in all seasons,” Bryan 
may be expected to do something to mak 
Democracy unsafe for this country. 


Bootleggers cut the electric wires furnishing cur 
rent to five churches at Carnegie, Pa., during the | 
preaching of sermons on prohibition.— Times Pitts- | 
burgh special 

The bootleggers evidently belong to the 
class denounced in Scripture as loving 
darkness rather than light. 


The Swiss Maritime Union, with a capital of 
$12,000,000, organized to run steamships betwee! 
North and South America, has lost more than 
$10,000,000 in the venture.—-Berne cable to t/ 
Times 

The trifle of a sea is really indispensable 
to any land that aims to become a marine | 
power. 


The students of Wilson College at Chambersburg 
Pa., petitioned President Wilson to accept the offer 
of $150,000 from a publisher for a manuscript, and 
to give the money to the college.— 7imes Washing 
ton (Pa.) dispatch 

The idealistic notions of Wilson under 
graduates seem quite as impractical as 
those of Professor Wilson. 


President Wilson was exempted from income tax 
because he assumed office before the enactment of | 
the 1918 revenue laws, but Mr. Harding must pay 
about $18,000, nearly one-fourth of the Presidential | 
salary in income tax.—Washington item 

Despite this replevin by the government | 
of the excess profits of the position, there 
will be no dearth of Presidentia! candidates 
in 1924. = Ie 
| 

Hundreds of emigrants who come to Bremen, 
Hamburg and Danzig to seek homes in America are 
rejected before they can embark, by the ship's 
physicians, because of signs of disease or disability. 

Bremen dispatch 

In the restriction of immigration an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
deportation. 





| are not getting any loans 


prohibition to all Palestine 





Ihe silk-shirt boys who cut such a dash during 
the war, when they were riding to the factory in 
motor cars, are going to the money lenders now, but 
Spec tal from Chicag: 
When a fool parts with his money he 


| usually finds himself somewhat destitute of 


moneyed friends. 


Gautemala’s standing army of 15,000 men is t 
Vewsapaper item 

The big nations might now take “‘heart 
of courage”’ and follow the Central Ameri- 
can republic’s example. 


ve Cut to 5,000 





Ihe better tone of foreign exchange is expected 
to bring about a firmer market for diamonds in this 


} country.—Trade item 


Everybody will doubtless welcome this 


evidence of returning prosperity. 


The Chemical Warfare Service of the Army is 


| preparing to lay down a barrage of poison gas in 


the cotton district of the South, calculated to exter 
minate the boll weevil.—Washington dispatch. 

This utilizing of a dreadful weapon oi 
war for the uses of peace almost beats 
beating swords into plowshares. 


\ letter for nineteen years on the way, part of the 
time traveling through the war capitals of Europe 
was delivered lately to a lady in this town,—Ded 
ham (Mass.) dispatch 

Luckily for Burleson, he can prove an 
alibi in respect to this snail-like _ per- 
formance of postal service. 


Kissing 


no law whatever against it 


in public is not a crime in Paris. There 
Times Paris special 

But from the days of the Puritan to the 
present, anti-kissing ideas never had a 
chance of strict enforcement anywhere. 

I would sink the navy to the bottom of the sea 
disband the army, and raise my naked arms to the 
sky. Then no civilized nation would dare to attack 
is. That is the example I would hold up to the 
world.—Eugene V. Debs in Atlanta Penitentiary. 


If this nation should act on this im- 


| prisoned medicine man’s advice, civilized 


nations might possibly let us alone, but 
the uncivilized or half-civilized peoples 
might overrun us as the Goths and Van- 
dals did ancient Rome. 


“Wild hootch made a wild man of me,” re 
marked a prisoner after a magistrate had com 
mitted him on the charge that he had married four 
wives quicker than the law allowed.—New York 


| lem 


The logical inference being that when 
Prohibition is strictly enforced there will 
be no more bigamy nor polygamy. 


Rapbi Stephen S. Wise, in an address before 
University of Michigan students, threatened to sue 
Professor Hobbs for libel because the latter is al 
leged to have said Rabbi Wise was a pacifist, a pro- 
German, and had used his pulpit for dissemination 
of German propaganda.—- Evening Post Ann Arbor 

Mich.) speeial 

Plainly the professor in attacking so 
valiant a rabbi was himself anything but 
wise. ee 

Police Commissioner Enright has abolished the 
old ‘“‘Hell’s Kitchen”? precinct on the lower west 
side of New York, because of lack of crime in the 
district.—News pa per item. 

A very proper step. By contrast with 
the vast amount of crime in most other 
parts of the city, this old precinct has be- 
come a mere infernal kitchenette. 


Governor Storrs of Jérusalem has prohibited 
drinking bars in the city and has extended the 
Times London special 

This will to many tourists make the 
Holy Land about as attractive as the 
deserts of Arabia. 
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One—Two—Three—Four Flights! 


The lovely burden which in his infatuation he had so rr 
gathered into his strong young arms had become a dead weight. A 
with bursting chest he scaled one by one the last few steps, it cial 
to him he was carrying something monstrously heavy, something 
horrible, which suffocated him, and which every moment he felt 
tempted to throw from him in rage. This ascent of the staircase 
in the sad gray light of the morning—how typical of their whole 
history! How typical of the history of thousands like them who 
vield to the insidiously seductive doctrine: ‘‘Eat, drink, play, for 
the rest is not worth while!” 


The story of Jean Gaussin’s infatuation for Sapho is a far more effective 
sermon than any homily on carnalism ever delivered from the pulpit. 














That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his dedication: ‘‘For 
my sons when they are twenty years of age.” Sapho is the masterly creation of 
Alphonse Daudet, and one of the powerful, gripping stories found in the 


Pe y 
Comédie d’Amour § acide 
THE GREATEST STORIES EVER WRITTEN BY THE MASTER REALISTS OF FRANCE 


GIVEN TO IMMEDIATE SUBSCRIBERS THE ONLY COLLECTED EDITION OF THESE FAMOUS STORIES IN ENGLISH 
Paul de Kock’s Merry Tales WOMAN, with her fascinations, has changed the currents of 


history. She has marred, as well as 11ade, great careers. If, as the poet 

Pope declared, ‘The proper study of mankind is man,” WOMAN un- 

doubtedly has furnished the :.ost interesting chapters. If any one 
doubt this, let him read the Comédie d’ Amour. 


No nation has made a closer study of the whole subject of WOMAN than 
the French. She has furnished the inspiration for the best in their Literature, 
their Drama and their Art. And it is to the literature of France, and to the 
works of her master realists, that we must go for the most intimate revelations 
of the heart of WOMAN—subject of eternal interest and mystery and 

-ndless fascination. ; 








The purpose of Paul de Kock in writing 
these very gay and very Gallic stories of the 
life of the Latin Quarter, of the Cafés and 
Cabarets, was frankly to amuse his 
readers. Few American readers 
know this smiling writer of stories 
of the petits bourgeois and Parisian 
grisettes. But to get this unique 
set with the COMEDIE 
D’AMOUR you must be 
prompt. THE SUPPLY 
IS LIMITED. 












In the Comédie d’Amour is presented for the first time in 
English a collected edition of the masterpieces of those famous 
French Authors who have most excelled in the minute delinea- 
tion of feminine character and its effects on the opposite sex. 


To Get the Benefit of 
Our Introductory Price 








USE 
THIS 
COUPON 
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be refunded on re 
Send $3.00 with Coupon or $27.50, if you want to save p Names... sec seseeeeeeseececeeseees 
the cash discount of $2.50. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
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Camel Cigarettes 
are such a revelation 
in quality ! 


OMPARE Camels with any cigarette in the world at 
any price and you will realize how unusual and delightful 
they really are. And then, too, you will better understand 
why Cameis are universally smoked throughout the nation! 





Camels were created to be the finest cigarette ever made 
both as to quality and the enjoyment they provide. They 
were made to excel in refreshing flavor and wonderful mellow 
mildness any cigarette you ever smoked—and they do! 
Your taste will prove that! 


You'll keenly appreciate the smooth, much-desired de- 
lightfulness that comes to you from Camels expert blend 
of choice Turkish and Choice Domestic tobaccos—and— 
Camels freedom from unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste and 
unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


And, it’s such satisfaction to be able to smoke Camels as 
liberally as you like because they never tire your taste! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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